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We have some knowledge of Canadians’ depend- 
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magazines in Canada. 


Because magazines are guides to better living 
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per cent since 1939, reaching a new high of 
3,540,315, and why they occupy a premier position 


as an advertising medium in Canada. 
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walnut and can be constructed to your own 
individual requirements if so desired. The deep 
rich finish and English brass drawer pulls all add 
up to another Lionel Rawlinson masterpiece. 





BEHIND THE SCENES 


Cover: Yes, we know. It’s January, and there’s a 
snowman with eyes of coal on the front lawn, and the 
wind is blowing straight off the Arctic ice-cap. And 
what is that bit of hat nonsense doing on SN’s cover, 
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anyway? Well, that hat, a reality now only in the 
designer's workroom, is also a promise that it won't 
be long before spring rolls around on schedule. As a 
matter of fact, women are apt to break out into Spring 
headgear any time now if nothing is done to restrain 





them especially those heading south. Besides, what 647 
better way for a girl to begin a new year . . . all those -649 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


Est. 1883 






nice clean pages in a diary—such a big one, too—and 
a new hat perched up there. It is a brand new number 
by Piko. And, if you must be technical, it’s a “white bon-bon straw derby with | 





Fio51 DIARY 


a slightly rolled brim, banded in navy blue and accented with a pert quill in 
apple red.” See Page 21.—Photo by Getz 
























France, Holland, Belgium, Germany and England for the last three months, re- 
turned last week. We asked him for his overal. impression, and he put it this way: 
“Materially, Western Europe has made a remarkable recovery, but morally 
scarcely a nation on the Continent is yet ready to make a big new effort to defend 


Notebook: SN’s Foreign Editor Willson Woodside, who has been reporting from | 


itself. Everywhere, people said, ‘It is too soon.’ If time is to be gained for this, 
Canadians and Americans will have to give the lead.” 
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DEFENCE BUILD-UP 


PARLIAMENT will meet about the 
end of January or early in February. 
It partly depends on when PM St. 
Laurent gets back from the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ meeting 1 
London. He will have to approve a 
number of important Government de- 
cisions before he faces the House of 
Commons. 

It is now very doubtful whether 
Canada can be content with the pres- 
ent pace of rearmament. The size 
(approx., 10,000) of the Canadian 
ground component in the European 
integrated force is unlikely to be in- 
creased. But we could speed up the 
supply of equipment, which is still 
Europe’s greatest need, and of air 
power, which is deficient in both quan- 
tity and quality. 


AIR: HELP FOR EUROPE? 


THE F86E’s are beginning to roll off 
the Canadair assembly-line in Mont- 
real. The RCAF will take delivery of 
the first very soon. The U.K. and 
other NATO countries are also eager 
to get all they can of them. The Gov- 
ernment must decide: (1) whether to 
increase the rate of delivery at Can- 
adair, which is entirely feasible pro- 
vided we can get enough engines from 
the U.S.; (2) whether to put up funds 
to supply Western Europe with this 
most up-to-date and effective fighter. 

A parallel decision concerns the rate 
of the RCAF’s own build-up. The 
recruiting quotas for aircrew are being 
filled, though the RCAF is not getting 
the choice it would like. Ground-crew 
recruiting, which lagged badly through 
the fall, is improving; but it hasn’t 
caught up with needs yet. The new 
pay-scales may help. But if the Gov- 
ernment decided to concentrate its 
efforts and money on a quick build-up 
in the air, both men and equipment 
could be got more quickly. 


ARMY: EQUIPMENT PROBLEM? 


THE British-type equipment for one 
army division shipped to Holland has 
not yet been replaced. The replace- 
ments are being bought in the U.S. 
at a cost of about $60 million, and 
some promises of delivery have been 
made. When we get formal assurances 
of delivery on all items, the Govern- 
ment will be prepared to send Europe 
British-type equipment for a second 
division. The replacements for this 
second division’s equipment will be 
made partly in Canada, but it hasn't 
yet been decided what we should make 
here. 

It has been generally assumed, for 
example, that we will not make tanks. 
Probably we won't; but even this has 
never been formally decided. The 
motor-vehicle program, which was 
supposed to be settled some months 


OTTAWA VIEW 


ago, is still back in the Stage of “en- 
gineering studies.” Studies are being 
pressed forward i in every field. But we 
must have answers before too long. 


BUDGET: CRYSTAL BALL 


DEFENCE expenditure for next year 
may go well over the $1 billion that 
everyone has been talking about. Any 
increase in present rates of build-up 
will be costly. Finance Minister Ab- 
bott will be helped by the very buoyant 
revenues but he is going to need all 
the help he can get. 

Within the Government two budget- 
ary problems are getting special atten- 
tion this year. One is the attempt to 
reduce expenditures on civilian depart- 
ments. Whenever finance officials sur- 
vey the departments, they always meet 
a strong argument that every service 
being performed is vital to public 
Welfare. The only way to get a reduc- 
tion is to cut off the funds. Final de- 
cisions will have to be taken in 
January before the estimates are pre- 
pared for Parliament. 

The other problem is how far taxa- 
tion should be imposed as an anti- 
inflation measure, even if it is not 
needed for revenue. Abbott still Says 
he thinks a large surplus is a good 
idea to curb inflation. Some of. his 
advisors attach a great deal of impor- 
tance to it. Governor Graham Towers 
of the Bank of Canada has said so 
publicly. But Abbott did this in the 
past and found it pretty unpopular. 


STEEL, OTHER SHORTAGES 


CONSUMERS have no reason to fear 
shortages in the early part of the year 
but manufacturers will gradually en- 
counter more difficulty in getting an 
increasing number of strategic ma- 
terials. 

Steel supply in the first tew months 
should be easier but it will not be very 
long before allocations become much 
stricter. Before Christmas C. D. Howe 
got everything he asked for from U.S. 
Secretary of Commerce Charles Saw- 
yer. Canada will get her full share of 
the U.S. steel left after defence priori- 
ties and allocations have been met. 
(We also get definite allocations for 
“essential needs’ — the rail-car and 
lake-ship building programs.) We shall 
get our full slice, but it is a diminish- 
ing cake. Within six months, and pos- 
sibly earlier, the U.S. will probably 
start full allocation programming. If 
We are going to get into that, we shall 
also have to have complete govern- 
ment programming. 


@® Defence Minister Brooke Claxton 
returned last week from the NATO 
conference in Brussels and was soon 
— to PM St. Laurent. What 

Canada will do militarily to keep up 
with her allies will be for early cabinet 
discussion. 
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VETERAN newsmen, who have 
hob-nobbed with the great and the 
near-great, derive mild pleasure 
from reminiscence of the “I Knew 
Him When .. .” type. If a journal- 
ist stays in the game long enough, 
he is almost certain to have 
watched a few careers develop 
from the most unobtrusive begin- 
nings. Sometimes, so meteoric is 
the life of the politician, the birth, 
climax and fall of a prominent 
career can all be witnessed within 
a decade. 

It was the recent municipal elec- 
tions at Windsor, Ont., that set me 
off on this train of thought. But 
before I come to that, let me il- 
lustrate by an anecdote from the 
recollections of the late John W. 
Dafoe, who celebrated “Sixty 
Years in Journalism” a few months 
before he died. 

Dafoe was sent to the parlia- 
mentary press gallery by The 
Montreal Star in 1884, when he 
was only 18 years old. Dafoe was 
a backwoods boy with a passion 
ate zest for wider acquaintance 
with the English classics. His job 
was to write a column of parlia- 
mentary comment a day. 


Who Petered Out? 


“Diagonally across the partlia- 
mentary library,” he recalled, “was 
an alcove given up to French lit- 
erature. It, too, had a rather steady 
Visitor in the person of a tall mem- 
ber (of parliament), still on the 
voungish side of life. 

“He was a kindly, companion- 
able man, and I soon struck up a 
friendship with him. He was gen- 
erally regarded as one whose 
career had not fulfilled its earlier 
promise. 

“An old member of the Press 
Gallery dilated to me upon the dis- 
appointment that was felt at the 
collapse of so promising a career. 
‘There,’ he said, ‘is a man upon 
whom we (the speaker was a Grit) 
counted to win Quebec for the 
party; he has now petered out, just 
like so-and-so,’ indicating another 
comparatively young French-Cana- 
dian member sitting in the front 
row of Opposition members. 

“He was right about the second 
man, who was about to disappear 
from public life, but somewhat 
mistaken about the immediate ob- 
ject of his lamentation. The man 
whose career was thus supposed to 
be over was Wilfrid Laurier.” 

Not so spectacular, but of the 
same nature, are some of my own 
first impressions of Parliament 
Hill. I remember in the East Block 
a quiet, eminently courteous and 
thoughtful secretary named Nor- 
man Rogers, who was destined not 
so long afterwards to become an 
MP, the Minister of Labor, the 
Minister of National Defence in 





the black days of 1940, and in sad 
course, the victim of a plane crash 
on June 10th of that year. 

There was, too, newly arrived at 
Ottawa, a debonair spirit who add- 
ed sparkle to the solemn corridors 
of the East Block, also a minor 
secretary at the time. His name 
was “Mike” Pearson. There were 
dozens of ambitious young men 
around Ottawa those days. Who 
could have singled out these two 
as being tagged by fate to play 
such large roles? 


Standby for King 


When I was a student at Regina 
Collegiate, many years ago, I at- 
tended a church social in the base- 
ment of Westminster Church. 
There was pointed out to re the 
provincial treasurer, a young, 
dynamic personality, called “Char- 
lie” Dunning. I was to see him 
later at Ottawa. Not only did 
he become Minister of Finance, 
but it was commonly believed at 
the peak of his political life that he 
would have become Prime Min- 
ister had anything happened to 
Mavkenzie King. Destiny willed 
otherwise. After an alarming heart 
attack, he left politics for more 
tranquil but still lofty fields. 

But to get back to Windsor. 
When I went to Queen’s, B. K. 
Sandwell was head of the English 
Department. English was my own 
major, and in my final year I was 
honored by being appointed “read- 
er”, which meant that I marked 
essavs and held a_ few tutorial 
classes. Many of the essays were 
‘oth dull and faulty in expression. 

One of my students got out of 
the ruck by submitting his essays 
in rhymed couplets. I am not pre- 
pared to swear they were choice 
rhymed couplets, but at least it was 
a refreshing change. We had a 
“Scribblers’ Club” on the campus, 
and we invited him to join. He 
wrote verse for The Queen's Jour- 
nal, and ran a column candidly 
called “The Bunk”. When I was 
on The Toronto Star, 1 invited this 
young scribe, on behalf of the 
Managing Editor, to join our re- 
porting staff, which he did. He 
visited the Egglestons and in lieu 
of a signature in our guest book, 
composed a lyric. His name was 
Tom Brophey; and he headed the 
polls in the Windsor mayoralty 


election. 


by 
Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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Can't Always Spot “Comers” 
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Changing Times 


In times of uncertainty and change, the 
reconsideration of investment positions is 
more than ever a necessity. A 
portune moment for review and analysis of 
security holdings is the 
New Year. 


most Op- 


beginning of a 


he sound investment of money 
specialized occupation 
practice. We have a background of ex- 
perience in the investment business to offer 
men who, having the advantage of a full 
knowledge of the conduct of their own enter- 


is a highly 
requiring years of 


prises, appreciate the value of sound advice 
when investing money. 


A list of your holdings sent to our nearest 
office will be expertly analysed and valued 
by our trained personnel. For your con- 
venience, we shall be pleased to provide a 
pocket size “Investment Record” and enter 
the details of vour bonds and shares in it. 


This service is available without obligation 
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THE percentage of tanks knocked out 
by alr power in Korea as compared to 
the total knocked out by combined 
forces should be brought to the notice 
of your critic Thaddeus Kay (SN, 
Nov. 21). According to figures pub- 
lished recently, 400 of 600 tanks lost 
by the enemy in Korea were accounted 
for by the air forces. Surely his phrase, 
“comparative ineffectiveness” should 
be applied to the ground forces, and 
not to the air which he does. 


Air Power church gatherings means it was re- 
ceived for information, without any 
necessary approval. Further, the AP 
Statement omitted the next sentence in 
the report, which is: “It (gambling) 
became indefensible and indeed dan- 
gerous after it ceased to be an amuse- 
ment.” But no doubt the correction 
will never catch up with the original 
faise report. 

(REV.) T. F. 
Toronto, Ont. 


SUMM MERHAYES 


Brand of Football 
THE statements made in your leading 
editorial “The Canadian Game” (SN, 
Nov. 21) are somewhat surprising. 
So-called Canadian football has long 


Toronto, Ont. W. C. DAVIES 


The Church and Gambling 


ON NOV. 16 the Associated Press 
circulated through Canada a despatch since dropped nearly all of the Cana- 
from London: “The Church of Eng- dian features in favor of U.S. ideas, 
land Assembly voted 341 to 136 last and if the present trend continues, 
night to approve a special committee the single point and limited interfer- 
report holding that gambling is not ence will soon go too. If, as you say, 
necessarily sinful, and ‘is permissible the technique and rules are our es- 
as an amusement’.” This is not the pecial property, why do we use U.S. 
fact; they did no such thing. A very coaches almost exclusively, and why 
full report in The Times of London of — aS the number of U.S. 
Nov. 22 received recently makes this players increased this year? 

quite clear. It records a spirited de- The present game may or may not 
bate, and a motion to refer the report be a better one than our old game; 
back to the committee. The Times that is a matter of opinion. But Cana- 
report concludes: “The reference back dian it certainly ion't. 

was defeated by 341 against 136. The 
report was then RECEIVED.” This in 


allowable 


Kingston, Ont. L. F. GRANT 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 
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Accidents in Hospital 


DR. L. O. BRADLEY'S suggestion, 
quoted in your issue of Nov. 28, for a 
sufficient and steady supply of nurses 
could be excellent if he can find men 
unafraid of bending to care tor pa- 
tients placed on sate beds. That would 
be pleasant news instead of such as 
the following item taken from The 
New Yorker (Nov. 25) in Cedric 
Adams’s column. “Sad is the story ot 
George Leng of Duluth, Minn. He 
went to a hospital to have a sore toe 
treated. While there, he fell out of 
bed and broke his hip : 

Wherever stran 
used, accidents as ridiculous and cruel 


as that are happening. 
Invermere, BC. 





rely high beds are 


JEAN MCMARTIN WEIR 


Praise Indeed 


MAY I introduce myself as being a 
regular and enthusiastic reader of 
SATURDAY NIGHT ever since the days 
of the “old format”. The evolution of 
your magazine into its new streamlin- 
ed format has definitely written a 
bright new page in Canadian jour- 
nalistic history. Its crea‘ion filled a 
long felt need in Canada and it will, 
Ll am convinced. prove to be an im- 
portant contributing factor in stimulat- 
ing a Canadian national pride 

fo my knowledge. no other English 


language weekly in Canada is as elab- 


ate Or gives as complete a coverage 
is SN. I like the straight-forward and 
mpartial (vet firm) way in which it 
treats Canadian social, economic and 


\r 
( 


political affairs. It is really encourag- 
+ t } 
ing to see that. at last. somebody has 


taken interest in our problems and, 
consequently, broken the seeming 
established precedent of Canadians to 


KNOW more and take more in- 





terest in the rs of other countries 
than in our own. To me, SATURDAY 
NIGHT stands out among other publi- 
cations on our newsstands and, it 
really makes me feel good when I pick 
up my copy. SATURDAY NIGHT Is a 


verv worthy contribution to Canadian 


journalism and you are to be con- 
gratulated. 

Again, my sincere felicitations for 
the marvelous job vou are doing. Keep 
it up, for Canada’s sake 


Vfoncton, NB. J. H. A. COMIER 


Chinese Puzzle 
WITH reference to “The Chinese 
Puzzle” (SN, Dec. 12), one can only 
be astounded at the editorial attitude 
expressed. It is almost inconceivable 
that thinking people should still “clas- 
sitv” Communists into different cate- 
gories, particularly in the light of 
recent developments. It should have 
been quite apparent a long time ago 
that Communism knows no national 
barriers, and that Communists the 
world over are indistinguishable one 
from another. The writer has always 
followed vour political comments with 
a great deal of interest and respect 
for vour long view of world affairs: 
but in this instance I am convinced 
that your viewpoint cannot bear impli- 
cation without exposing its absurdity. 


London, Ont. (DR.) A. VOGELSANG 


Coverage of Crisis 
MAY I ADD a few words of congrat- 
ulation on the sober reporting [SN has 
been giving] lately on the world crisis 
and Canada’s part in it? I refer par- 
ticularly to your recent articles on 
Lester Pearson, the stories from Eu- 
rope by Willson Woodside and the 
comments here by your editors and 
Ross Munro and Walter O’Hearn... 


Winnipeg, Man. STANLEY ROBINSON 


Future Population 
YOUR correspondent Stan Obodiac 
said Israel is only half the size of Nova 
Scotia. It is more like a third: Nova 
Scotia, 21,068 sq. m.; Israel, 7,100 
sq.m. ... TI have lived in my native 
Halifax for 70 years, have seen it grow 
from 35,000 to 101,900 today. If al 
Canada had the population per square 
mile of little PEI. we would be a 
nation of over 92,000,000. 


Windsor, NS. C. E. SMITH 
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EDITIONS: MODERN MODE 


, . . . ° 2 o 
WITH a minimum of fuss and fan- 


tare, Editions Albert Skira of Geneva 
has been producing a group of art 
volumes that rank among the finest 
ever produced. In their concern for 
detail and fidelity, these remarkable 
examples of the Swiss printer’s art be- 
long in the same class of craftsman- 
ship as the more lauded Swiss watch. 
One of the most notable productions 
of the Skira house to date is the three- 
volume history of modern painting. 
[he third, and last, volume has just 
been released. Entitled “From Picasso 





—''Mister X'' (Rouvault) 
PROBLEMS of modern painting 


clearly posed, presented with 


to Surrealism” (Burns and MacEach- 
ern $18.75), this work represents a 
gallery of 112 color plates covering 
the painting and painters of the Twen- 
tieth Century. Such contemporary 
“giants” as Picasso, Utrillo, Braque, 
Kandinsky, Modigliani, Chagall and 
Klee are represented by many plates. 
Among other artists of this century 
included are Marin, Chirico, Leger, 
Duchamp, Mondrian, Feininger, Miro, 
Dali, Gris, Mare and Tanguy. 

The declared purpose of the Skira 
modern history is to “trace the origins 
and give a clear picture of the chief 
art movements of the period covered, 
as well as to give an account of the 
outstanding figures.” This plan it car- 
ries out magnificently, thanks to the 
publisher's estimable approach to the 
arts of book-making and editing. On 
the very first page appears the Skira 
credo: “A handsome book is not the 
work of a single person, but a product 
of the collective, well-directed efforts 
ot all who have contributed to its suc- 
cess.” In speaking of the selection of 
plates, the editor remarks: “In making 
our choice we considered not only the 
aesthetic value of the works to be 
presented, but their historical signifi- 
cance, their dates, and their impor- 
tance as landmarks.” 

Five able authorities wrote the text 
and prepared the exacting documenta- 
tion for the volume. This text covers, 
in all, the phases of Cubism, Futur- 


Fine Taste and Scholarship 
Mark Swiss Publications 


ism, The Blue Rider, Metaphysical 
Painting, Dada, Abstract Art, Purism, 
The Realist Reaction, The Bauhas, 
Poetic Painting and Surrealism. The 
bulk of the works chosen to illustrate 
these phases have never before been 
reproduced and, since most of the 
originals are from private European 
collections, these plates represent the 
only opportunity most connoisseurs 
and students will have to study them. 
However, since the engravings have 
been made from photographs made 
especially for the book, a very good 
idea of the actual canvases may be 
realized. 

To round out the five-part text and 
the plates, “From Picasso to Surreal- 
ism” has included a_ year-by-year 
chronology of important events from 
1900 to 1950, plus detailed biograph- 
ical charts and bibliography. Such care 
in its production, makes this remark- 
able book a virtual work of art in 
itself and a rare model of scholarship 
and visual presentation. 

Through the aid of individual 
monographs such as these, laymen 
and students are being made aware oft 
the problems presented to the painter 
by modern society. This is posed 
especially in his treatment of the 
human face and figure (see cuts). 

P.D. 


@ Collectors of books of art color- 
plates will be especially pleased with 
another group of Skira Art Books 
(also published in Canada by Burns & 
MacEachern). The series is a repre- 
sentative one of modern art and in- 
cludes the following artists: Daumier, 
Renoir, Rousseau, Cezanne, Van 
Gogh, Matisse, Vlaminck, Dufy, Pi- 
casso, Modigliani, Utrillo. Each port- 
folio contains ten colorplates that are 
detachable for possible framing. 





—''Woman Ironing"’ (Picasso) 


NEW INSIGHT via European fine 
art publications now available here. 
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The Trotskyite Spies 


SPARE a tear, gentle readers, for Canada’s Na- 
tional Federation of Labor Youth, which has been 
plagued with “Trotskyite disrupters.” They were 
clever, they were insidious, they even “participated 
in a discussion denouncing “Trotskyism.” But 
then they began to “throw doubt on the peace 
petition.” They discouraged the idea of “working 
with young Christians who are for peace,” by 
“anti-religious preachments.” Most horrible of all. 
they “attempted by various means to impart the 
idea that war was inevitable under capitalism.” 

All this is revealed by Norman Penner in the 
Communist monthly, NAM. The only cheering 
news is that the three were detected and thrown 
out, and that Canadian Communists have been 
enabled to discover that Titoism and Trotskyism 
are practically identical, and that Titoites and 
Trotskyites “are both unprincipled gangs of 
wreckers, spies and murderers who place them- 
selves fully at the service of world reaction.” 

Let us spare a tear also, gentle readers, for the 
three expelled members of the NFLY. Is it not 
possible that they are just trying to be consistent 
Communists? Have they not been taught for 
decades that religion is the opium of the people, 
which sounds like a rather anti-religious preach- 
ment? Have they not been told for years that 
there is only one thing to do with non-Communist 
governments, and that is to subvert and destroy 
them? 


Once Again Usage 


WE DO NOT wish to flaunt our interest in the 
correct use of words, but we do hate to see correct 
usage flouted. We have been distressed lately at 
what seems to be an emergent, and completely 
improper, use of the word “emergent”. It has 
appeared in a number of newspapers, including 
the Toronto Globe and Mail, and was used several 
times by Premier Leslie Frost at Ottawa this week, 
as though it were the adjective from the word 
“emergency”. It is not. It is the adjectival form 
of the noun “emergence”, and it has nothing to 
do with a national emergency or an international 
crisis. 

It means, according to the Oxford Dictionary, 
“rising out of a surrounding medium”, “in pro- 
cess of issuing forth” (as used above). It has also 
been used “improperly”, says the dictionary, for 
“urgent” or “pressing”. Our eagle eye has not 
escaped the fact that the OED says “emergency” 
is used “erroneously” for “pressing need”: it 
really means a “sudden or unexpected occur- 
rence”. But the common usage of this word is 
not far removed from its proper sense, and is 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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firmly established. “Emergent”, used to mean 
“pertaining to an emergency”, is not yet, thank 
goodness, firmly established. And with the help 
of Mr. Frost we would hope to strangle it in 
infancy. “Urgent”, “pressing” and a host of other 
short, properer words will do just as well. 


The Position of Science 


WE WERE a good deal astonished the other day 
to read a review article in the //lustrated London 
News, signed E. D. O’Brien, which stated that 
Darwinism is now a completely discredited theory, 
although the English-speaking countries have been 
kept from becoming aware of this discrediting 
by the reactionary attitude of their press and of 
such opinion-moulding institutions as the BBC 
(with which we fear the CBC would have to be 
associated). Science in the non-English-speaking 
world (which we fancy includes Ireland) has now, 
it appeared from this review, entirely reverted to 
the pre-Darwinian concept of the special and 
Separate creation of all the various species, both 
those still surviving and those now extinct, which 
have inhabited the earth. It now stands with Dis- 
raeli, on the subject of the origin of man, “on the 


side of the angels”, and on that of the Tennessee 


THe 
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MaeB SIN Cer ys (Oh) 


NEW CBC Board member is objected to in 
BC because he was campaign manager for 
Liberal MP James Sinclair. But doesn’t CBC 
need a manager for its campaign for an 
increased licence fee? 





What this country needs is a good five- 
cent civilian defence program. 


So far as his services in Parliament are 
concerned Mayor Houde of Montreal might 
almost as well be back in internment. 


The U.S. magazine Life has been refer- 
ring to “our pallid allies the British.” Not 
very pally of you, Life. 


Communist Chinese delegates at Lake 
Success bought a book on etiquette. Why 
didn’t they borrow Mr. Malik’s? He doesn’t 
use it. 


Well, the first half of the century is un- 
doubtedly finished now. 


And here’s wishing you a Happy New 
Half-Century. (And don’t you wish you may 
get it?) 


The Germans want German General 
Staff if they are to have a German army. 
Not content to die for dear old Western 
Europe, eh? 


Federal civil servants will henceforth 
work 39 hours a week, which is two-and-a- 
half hours more than in the recent past, and 
relieves them of a lot of worry about what 
to do with the remaining 129 hours. 


Idea for Mr. Abbott—a tax on exchanges 
of Christmas presents! 


After all, take-home pay is simply income 
that has made no contribution to the needs 
of the nation. 


“The dangers of blast decrease rapidly 
after the first half-mile from the centre.”"— 
Air Vice-Marshal Heakes on atom bombing. 

It's that blasted first half-mile that worries 
us. 


Lucy says that she is going to make last 
vear’s resolution do over again, it’s no use 
making new ones for they only get broken. 


WE SPENT 
THe FIRST HALF 
INVENTING THINGS 
WE BETTER SPEND 
THE SECOND HALF 
LEARNING HOW 


To CONTROL 


| Zosy\~ 


OOF? 


AFTER A HALF-CENTURY OF“ PROGRESS ” 
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authorities who, a generation ago, were busy 
prohibiting the teaching of Darwinism in_ the 
schools under their control 

We find it hard to believe that science in the 
English-speaking countries is so insulated from 


the world that in England, 
the United States and Canada the scientists them- 


science in the rest of 


selves can be kept in ignorance, by the attitude 
of the press and of the BBC, concerning the 
developments of thought among their fellows on 
the continent of Europe, in South America and 
in other non-English-speaking parts of the world. 
We have some acquaintance among Canadian 
scientists, and we think that they would know it, 
in spite of the BBC, if scientists in the world at 
large had definitely abandoned the whole Dar- 
winian position: and if they did know it we are 
convinced that they are honest enough and coura- 
geous enough to spread the news among Cana- 
dians even if it involved some conflict with the 
press and the controllers of the radio. We suspect 
therefore that there is still some section of the 
scientific world which believes in the evolutionary 
development of species, and holds that the opera- 
tions of creative activity are not less divine when 
carried on in a continuous process Over millions 
of vears than when carried on by a succession 


Of separate Interventions 


The Crime of Sedition 


WE WELCOME the decision of five of the nine 


Ol = 


judges ot the Supreme Court of Canada that the 


famous pamp! Quebee’s Burning Hate” is not 
seditious, and the minority decision of the four 
othe ges that its alleged seditious characte 
should be further examined by the Quebec courts 
and has t been satisfactorily established by their 


past proceedings 


We have no admiration for this pamphlet, and 
should not care to have been responsible for its 
composition or publication. But that is a long way 


from considering it to be seditious. Sedition is so 
serious a crime that it is most important that it 
should be found by the courts only in actions and 
publications in which its presence Is fairly evident 
It is not a little surprising to us that some people 
in Quebec. descendants of those of the old French 
stock, who for generations used the most uncom 


promising language concerning the public actions 





of the authorities who were governing them but 
who were not then of their own faith or race. 
Should now be so ready to find sedition in any 
uncomplimentary language concerning the public 
actions of an authority which is under their own 
contro The right to the freest possible criticism, 
short of lib d of actual incitement to revolt, is 
in Our Opinion vital to the operation of the demo 


judgment appears to make it plain 


that tor sedition to exist there must be intent, not 


merely consequences, and that that intent must 
extend to inciting people to violence, public dis- 
turbance or disorder against authority. It is per- 
fectly possible for a lawful utterance to result in 
disorder iV@ainst authority but the utterer must 
not nave ntended that result 


it none of the three French 
language judges were able to join with the majority 


hough they went no further than 





new Quebec trial Chief Justice 
Rinfret’s ittempt to distinguish between freedom 
and licer os by some test ot “reason” Is especially 
difficult, because it would leave a considerable 
area of utterance in doubtful ground. License is 
simply freedom exercised in a way that we happen 
to disapprove of A man can tell, or should be 
able to tell, whether an utterance he may wish to 


make 1s motivated by an intent to provoke dis- 





—Globe and Ma’! 


RENEWS Ontario school proble.n: Justice Hope. 


order: he cannot possibly tell whether it will be 
passed by the Supreme Court, applying reason, as 
being a legitimate use of freedom or an improper 
use of license. And a serious crime, such as sedi- 
tion is, should be something that you can tell you 
are doing when you are doing it. 

The Globe and Mail, whose views on civil 
liberty, never extravagantly liberal, have become 
definitely less so since the illness of its publisher, 
apparently thinks that it should be possible to 
employ the law of seditious libel to prevent “ex- 
treme and highly prejudiced attacks on the reli- 
rious forms and beliefs of other people.” But at- 
tacks on religious forms and beliefs always appear 
extreme to those whose beliefs are attacked, and 
the law of seditious libel was never intended to 
protect the feelings of any part of the population. 


The Hope Report 


THE long-deferred production of the Hope Re- 
port on Education in Ontario will have as its chief 
effect the bringing back into the limelight of the 
age-long cleavage of opinion among Ontario 
Protestants on the subject of the rights and claims 
ot the Separate School system. Substantially, the 
cleavage is between those who feel that, since 
Separate Schools are guaranteed in the constitu- 
tion, they should be maintained as an efficient and 
adequate element in the whole school system, and 
those who feel that although they are guaranteed 
in the constitution they are so profoundly undesir- 
able an institution that they should be limited to 
the absolute minimum of financial support that 
the constitution ensures them, in the hope that 
they will eventually wither away into unimport- 
ance, leaving all Ontario pupils to attend the 
“public” schools, as is the case in most of the 
American States, or to pay for their own education 
in religious schools privately financed. The latter 
attitude is not usually quite so clearly expressed, 
but its essence is exactly what has been stated 
above 

It has been said to have been the belief of Mr. 
Justice Hope that he could eventually lead the 
proponents of both these views into a sufficient 
measure of agreement to allow of a substantially 
unanimous report. This implied a degree of opti- 
mism which the state of opinion in the Province 
scarcely warranted. After all, it is scarcely a 


generation since a school regulation of Ontario 
almost tore the nation apart in one of the bitterest 
dissensions of its history. Since those days there 
has been some progress towards realization that 
the complete elimination of religion from schools 
is neither so easy nor so desirable as many had 
supposed. The Report, it appears, will show evi- 
dence of at least a wider measure of agreement 
than would have been possible a few years ago, and 
thus will afford ground for hope that we are mov- 
ing towards better understanding of one-another’s 
points of view. At any rate the Province owes 
Mr. Justice Hope and his colleagues a debt of 
gratitude for an enormous and very difficult task, 
performed with industry, fairness, tolerance and 
good judgment. 


Learning to Be Allies 


ONE prophecy for 1951 we make with fair con- 
fidence: the maintenance of the Western alliance 
will be the most important task of statesmanship, 
and one of the most difficult. It will impose a 
particular strain on Canada. 

The U.S. is entering the new year in a mood 
very different from ours or from that of other 
Western nations. It is a mood which most in- 
formed Canadians, and a good many Americans, 
deplore. We can’t escape this fact by any of the 
after-dinner glibness with which we are wont to 
hide the problems of the North American partner- 
ship. The intelligent course is to admit that rela- 
ions between two countries so close in so n any 
wavs have to be handled with particular delicacy. 

We shall learn this very soon, as we begin to 
be affected by Washington’s attempt to bring the 
U.S. domestic economy into tight enough harness 
to make it pull the defence load. Some Canadians 
may want the Government to match every step the 
U.S. takes. Others certainly believe the U.S. meth- 
ods to be completely misguided and will want us 
to have nothing to do with them. Neither course 
is right, because neither is possible. We have to 
find a very tricky path through this jungle. Two 
principles appear to provide our best guides 

In the first place, there is no case for introduc- 
ing any particular control here merely because 
it is introduced in the United States. Our circum- 
stances require different treatment. But the second 
principle is just as important. It is that we must 
make very sure—and without waiting to be prod- 
ded—that no laxity of ours is allowed to under- 
mine the U.S. industrial mobilization effort. We 
have a common end in view: the increase of West- 
ern strength. It is to our interest to help the U.S. 
to succeed. 

Irritations are inescapable in the working out 
of this defence effort. By following these two 
principles we will not evade them, but we may 
keep them to a minimum. 


Reducing the Temperature 


OF MORE serious consequence is the increasing 
gulf between the U.S. and the other Western al- 
lies about the imminence or inevitability of war. 
The American public, and sometimes it seems the 
American leaders, are behaving as though war 
had started or at least was just around the corner. 
To the rest of us, including certainly the Cana- 
dian Government, this is a wrong perspective 
and a dangerous one. The clear path of wisdom 
and of friendship is to say so as often and as 
forcefully as we can find occasion. We must be 
careful to say it without offence, and without 
forgetting that the basic alliance overrides all dif- 
ferences: but say it we must. 

The U.S. answer to allegations that they are 
growing feverish and unduly war-minded may 
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well be that the rest of us take the danger too 
lightly. We must forestall this answer in advance. 
We are in no position to urge moderation on 
Washington unless our actions show that we are 
pressing forward urgently with our full contribu- 
tion to the Western alliance. Indeed, if our per- 
formance appears slow, our exhortations about di- 





‘Streetcar’ Is Going Down Hill 


Playwright’s Aim at Shock Effect Rather than Poetic Quality 


plomacy may drive their hearers into greater i 
fens. isell aanudinseraueiece ae Is Defect of What Is Called Great American Tragedy 


ly and speedily, than we can and must make every 
possible effort to reduce the alarmingly high tem- 
perature of Washington. — 
Canada has a very difficult role at the begin- 
ning of 1951. : 


by B. K. Sandwell 


BOTH the performance and the audience of the 


I tre, having re-developed a poetic sense, is much 
Tennessee Williams play, “A Streetcar Named 


riper for tragedy today than it has been for a 


Desire,” are going the way that was travelled century. But besides not being called a tragedy, 
earlier by the performance and the audience of “Streetcar” has no tragic character, and no tragic 
The Commonwealth Meeting “Tobacco Road.” The piece is being more and _ language. 


more played for its “shock” effect upon the kind 
of audience which attends the 
theatre to see how far the 
hitherto accepted limitations 
of decency are being kicked 
out of the way; and the audi- 
ence is more and more com- 
posed of that kind of people, 
and is less and less interested 
in what originally purported 
to be the serious subiect- 
matter of the drama. 

This is, I suspect, an inevit- 
able process in the case of a 
play written largely for the 
purpose of inducing such 
shock and not for sincere artistic effect. “Tobacco 
Road” was in its original performance a more 
honest piece of work than “Streetcar”; it origin- 
ated as a novel, to which shock effect is less 
important. But its deliberate exploitation on the 
stage of certain aspects of crude animalism made 
it inevitable that it should descend ultimately into 
the category of what may be called the 


Mr. ‘Williams has been highly praised for what 
is called his tragic symbolism. To me that sym- 
bolism appears entirely lacking in the poetic qual- 
ity which it must have to produce tragic effect. 
We are asked to admire the symbolism by which 
Blanche is obsessed with the thought of her boy 
husband killing himself by taking the barrel of the 
revolver in his mouth and blowing out the back of 
his head. It is symbolic if you like, but is it poetic? 
We are told to note the significance of the action 
by which the sister’s husband dons the pyjamas 
of his wedding night for the occasion when (under 
considerable provocation I admit) he violates 
Blanche while his own wife is having her baby 
at the hospital. Is this the kind of symbolism that 
raises the individual human event to the level of 
universal tragedy? Not for my money; and the 
more often I see the play (I have witnessed three 
performances now) the more completely devoid 
of tragic effect it seems to be. Uta Hagen, and 
probably also our own Judith Evelyn (whom I 
have not been privileged to see in the part), did 
manage by sheer technical skill to achieve a high 
level of power in the final scene when the asylum 


MR. ST. LAURENT leaves early in the New Year 
to meet in London with his fellow Prime Ministers 
of the Commonwealth. It will be the first such 
meeting he has attended as Prime Minister, though 
he substituted for Mr. King at an earlier meeting. 

Canada in recent years has sometimes seemed 
to be the “odd man out” at Commonwealth meet- 
ings. This was particularly so when economic and 
financial subjects were being discussed, because 
our Ministers have t> speak for a dollar country 
and an American country. Hence we have been 
“typed” in some minds as if we bore the same 
relationship to the United States that 
“Scotch-type” 
the London 
meeting, 





—Don McKague 
B. K. SANDWELL 


Canadian 
whiskey bears to true Scotch. Even 
Economist, looking forward to this 
said: “India comes nearest to seeing the 
Russian point of view among the members of the 
Commonwealth, Canada the American.” This is 
true, but it is farther from the point than The 
Economist usually is. 


People who have tried to type Canada as an “success 


echo of the United States are now finding them- 
selves greatly For Mr. St. Laurent’s 
view on, for example but not exclusively, the Far 
Eastern situation will turn out to be closer to Mr. 
Nehru’s than to Mr. Truman’s. Probably the 
greatest interest of this meeting for Mr. St. Lau- 
rent will lie in the opportunity to deepen his 
understanding of Mr. Nehru’s outlook. Ottawa is 
not tempted to underestimate the importance of 
the self-governing Asiatic countries. Indeed their 
membership has considerably stimulated Canada’s 
interest in the Commonwealth. 


deceived. 


Some Czech ‘“Flaunting”’ 


IT LOOKS as if we shall have to take on the U.S. 
State Department in our fight against the use of 
“flaunt” as if it had the meaning of “flout”. A 
correspondent sends us a copy of a London news- 
paper of November 28 containing a textual quota- 
tion from an American Note to the Prague gov- 
ernment suspending permission for Czech aircratt 
to fly over American-occupied Germany on their 
former routes. The Note complains of unauthor- 
ized flights by Czech aircraft on several occasions 
in November, and ends: “Unless an immediate 
reply is forthcoming explaining to the satisfaction 
of the High Commissioner the reasons for this 
disgraceful flaunting of accepted international 
practices, which are well known to the Czechos!o- 
vak government, it may be necessary to take more 
stringent measures.” 

What really happened, of course, was that the 
Czechs, not content with flouting the international 
practices, flaunted their floutings before the 
American authorities. The Czechs, whose knowl- 
edge of American English is probably limited, 
must have been surprised when they looked up 
their dictionaries and found that they were ac- 
cused of a disgraceful “parading or showing off” 
of the accepted usages. 
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of disesteem.” 
Aristocracy in Decay 


Mr. Williams’s object, which incidentally can 
only be realized when a really great actress per- 
forms the part of Blanche DuBois, was to con- 
trast the two possible destinies of a line of descent 

which an alleged old tradition of aristocracy 
and refinement has fallen into decay. Of the two 
DuBois sisters, one has married a powerful, sen- 
sual, animalistic workingman entirely devoid of 
any delicacy of perception and behavior; the sexu- 
al relations between her and her husband are 
excellent, and we are clearly intended to feel that 
their child, who is born during the play, represents 
the desirable future of the human race as it is 
developing in the Southern States. The other, un- 
married and financially dependent on her earnings 
as a school teacher, while retaining a pretense of 
gentility, has become a neurotic addicted to al- 
coholism and to promiscuous amours which she 
tries to cover up in her own mind with a glamour 
of romance. A series of reasons, or excuses, for 
this degradation are advanced in the course of the 
play, including a very early marriage with a sexu- 
al abnormal (which is promptly terminated by his 
suicide) and the painful experiences involved in 
living at home during the dying off of all the older 
members of the family. Having been dismissed 
from her school for immorality, and facing the 
end of any possible career as a prostitute, she 
comes in despair to the home of her sister, whose 
husband very reasonably gets rid of her to an 
asylum after destroying her last hope of salvation, 

1 possible marriage with one of his friends, by 
roomie to him the nature of her past. 

This sort of subject-matter, it seems to me, can 
be the material only of tragedy. It is too horrible 
for any other treatment. It is true that Mr. Wil- 
liams does not call his play a tragedy, but that is 
because the public does not go to see plays which 
were written since Shakespeare and still call them- 
selves trag which is a pity, because the thea- 





people come to carry Blanche off; but this no 
more proves a tragic quality in the piece itself 
than the similar tours de force of Sarah Bernhardt 
proved that all Sardou’s plays were great drama. 


tists and novelists, impressed with the work being 
done by 
society 
similar material 
concluded that the most likely place for it is 
among the impoverished old-plantation families of 
the 
acquirers of rapid wealth by slave labor, were 
never a very good aristocracy to begin with, and 
they 
wealth in the Civil War nearly 
Blanche DuBois is not a decayed aristocrat, or 
indeed any kind of an aristocrat at all, 
than was the mother in 
She is just a silly woman, brought up in an in- 
credibly silly atmosphere of shabby gentility. 


On Resolutions 


When I consider how each first of Jan. 


I cannot heip thinking that American drama- 


their European contemporaries on a 
in a state of decay, are trying to find 
in their own nation, and have 


Southern States. But the plantation-owners, 


lost the best of their blood and all their 
a century ago. 


any more 
“The Glass Menagerie.” 





WHEN I consider how each end of Dec., 
While others cast their cares aside, chagrin 
Engulfs me, and | contemplate the wreck 
Of what I am with what 1 might have been... 


Wishing I owned far fatter store of wealth, 
Wishing I were adjusted mentally, 

Wishing I'd watched more closely (a) my health 
And (b) the cards my partners led to me... 


I lack the backbone to admit defeat, 
4nd in vain zeal to reconstruct the man 
I fill with bright resolves a foolscap sheet... 


When I consider how I've smashed so many, 
This year I'll smarten up and not make any 


J.E.Pe 
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DOM.-PROV. Conference of Jan. started vear nationally and peaceably. From 
l., Ontario’s Frost, Defence Minister Claxton, NS’s Macdonald, reporters. 













STANDPAT budget by Finance FLOODS | provided) unwanted but 
Minister Abbott was March news. easy April transport in Winnipeg. 
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EXERCISE Sweethriar in Feb. gave Princess Pats opportunity to cut their 


{retic warfare, near Yukon-Alaska border. “Enemy” lost decisively. 
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Penn paewon Gay Se eet NOREEN, Que., in May. Patients were KOREAN WAR breaking in June drew UN troops to Far East. First U.S. soldiers, 
sufely removed from St. Joseph's Hospital, totally lost. Cabano fire soon followed. 


flown from Japan, detrained at Taejon; were soon under fire of armored units, 
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SEATTLE PORT « 
EMBARKATAG 


EMBARKATION of 350 Special Service Force troops took place at Seattle. They 


were to prepare advanced-training base in Pusan, Korea, for rest of brigade. 


ant 
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DEATH of ex-PM Mackenzie King 


in July was time of national mourning. 


RAILSTRIKE in August 


was headed 
by Frank Hall (\.) and A 


. R. Mosher. 


AFTERMATH shot of one of our worst railway disaste rs shows tangle Of re- 


mains; 20 died in the Nov. head-on collision of a troop train and trans-continental 


SMOKEPALL from Alberta forest fives blanketed Eastern Canada, Northern 
U.S. Montreal takes on dusk hues at Sept. midday; skyline lost familiarity. 


CHINESE Reds’ Korea smash-through brought PM Attlee to U.S., then Ottawa 
to meet our PM. With them: Maj.-Gen. Letson, Sir Alexander Clutterbuck. 


—SN chart by Hal Tracey and Kenneth Roberts 
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by Michael Barkway 


IN 19TH CENTURY England Thom- 
as Carlvle wrote of the “Continental 
nuisance called Bureaucracy.” In 20th 


Century America it goes without say- 
ing that everyone hates bureaucracy, 
even if he’s not sure what a bureaucrat 
is. By definition (OED) he is “one 


who seeks to concentrate power in his 
bureau.” In po 
just as likely to be 
a paper-pusher 
who never does 
anything. He can’t, 


in fact, be both 


sular conception, he’s 


We've just been 
committed, subject 
to Parliamentary 
approval, to find- 
ing another $26 
million a year to 
pay higher wages 
to civil servants, while the Opposition 
clamors that the cost of government is 


already too high 


MICHAEL BARKWAY 


Actually a careful survey made last 
year showed that we are paving less of 
our national income to Government 
emplovees than the United States, Au- 
stralia, or France. (U.K. figures could 
not be found on a comparable basis.) 
Our civil 
cent of the national income. In the 
U.S. it was 2.7 per cent. In Australia 
it was 3.0 per cent, and in France 3.8 


pel cent. In numbers our Government 


service payroll was 2.4 per 


employees were 3.06 per cent of the 
force or 1.2 per cent of 


the population. In the U.S. they were 


civilian labor 
2 per cent of the labor force and 1.4 
1 


the population. 


ne ‘nt of 
pe Cent OF 


This was on the basis of 156,000 
people working for the Government 
of Canada (excluding the CNR and 
the Crown Corporations). At the end 

f 1950 the reg ivil service stood 





about 110,000 
came under the Civil Service Com- 
CS Commis- 
sion’s book there are 1,600 job classi- 
fications and 300 different pay scales. 


But more than two-thirds of Govern- 


ment emplovees fell into one of these 
three Classes 

Mm, 2 them > ori ] 

SOMe $6,000 of them are Clerical 


Another 35.000 are 


manual labor: 


and sten graphic 
doing indoor 
.} 


1 


elevator Operators, packers 


stokers, 


Cleaners 


and storagemen. And a third group of 
37.000 are “operating personnel”: 
that Ss, mail-carriers, postal clerks, 
customs officers, immigration officers, 
Nath Employment Service and 
SUC h 

\nother 7,600 people are numbered 
as i scientific or tech- 
nica These are the chemists (e.g., in 
National Research Council, Depart- 
mc tf Agriculture Scientific Serv- 
ice metallurgists in the Bureau 
of \I e engineers (in Mines and 
Sur s. Public Works. Transport), 
the doctors (Health and Welfare, Vet- 
erans A ti if Ind in Affairs), the 
lawvers (Justice and elsewhere), the 
economists (practically everywhere!) 





This leaves certainly fewer than 
20,000 who could even be suspected 
of being bureaucrats. Among them 
are the auditors and accountants 
(4.100), the foreign service officers 
and trade commissioners (who work 
tor us abroad) and the income tax 
inspectors (who—if you want to put 
it that wav—work against us at home). 
It also includes the “administrative 
grades,” number 1,000. These admin- 
istrative grades are the top ranks of 
the civil service. Even the professional 
men, as they rise towards the top, tend 
to become less professional and more 
administrative. 

The number of civil servants being 
paid more than $8,000 a year is about 
200. The number getting between 
$6,000 and $8,000 is about 700. If 
you take in all the people doing non- 
routine jobs, and earning more than, 
say, $5,000, you still have only 2,700. 


Bait for Bigger Fish 


The aristocrats of the civil service 
are the Deputy Ministers, who have 
very wide powers within their depart- 
ments. They have power, though this 
is not generally realized nor often 
enough used, to release a temporary 
civil servant at any time for ineffi- 
ciency; and the “temporaries” at pres- 
ent outnumber the “permanents” two- 
to-one. A permanent civil servant can 
only be fired by an order-in-council,on 
the recommendation of his Deputy 
Minister: but it can be done. Maybe 
it should be done more often. 

There are 23 Deputy Ministers. 
[wo of them are paid $17,500 a year: 
Dr. Clifford Clark, Deputy Minister 
of Finance, and Dr. C. J. Mackenzie, 
President of the National Research 
Council. Neither of them would have 
any difficulty getting more outside the 
Government service. Six other Deputy 
Ministers get $15,000 a year: Max 
Mackenzie of Trade and Commerce, 
Arnold Heeney of External Affairs, 
Gordon Taggart of Agriculture, V. W. 
Scully of Taxation, F. P. Varcoe of 
Justice, and General Hugh Young ot 
Resources and Development The rest 
of the deputies get $12,000 a year, and 
that includes men like C. M. Drury of 
National Defence, Arthur Mac- 
Namara of Labor, General E. L. M. 
Burns of Veterans Affairs, W. J. 
Turnbull of the Post Office. 


Under the Deputy Ministers the top 
jobs depend very much on the depart- 
ment. Finance, for example, has three 
established positions for assistant dep- 
uty ministers at $12,000. In Agricul- 
ture under Gordon Taggart there are 
no assistant deputy ministers, just five 
department heads at between $8,000 
and $9,000. In External Affairs there 
are several posts at $10,000 a year, 
ind then chiet foreign service officers 
at $8,000 and. less. Nobody over 
$7.500 got an increase in the list, now 


being considered. 


’ 


The popular conception of a senior 
civil servant is a man who has drudged 
all his life at paper work, filling in 
forms and passing them on, dodging 
responsibility so far as possible, and 
trying at all costs never to make a 
mistake, until promotion comes his 
way automatically. No doubt there are 
such: but the times are against them. 
They certainly don’t get the big jobs. 

Ot the 23 Deputy Ministers, ten 
climbed the ladder of the permanent 
civil service; 13 came in from outside, 
some of them during the war. The Ca- 
nadian Civil Service Commission has 
never accepted the idea that everyone 
who reaches the top of the pyramid 
had to start at the bottom. “To keep 
the service healthy and alive,” says 
C. S. Bland, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, “you need a judicious addition 
of outside people at every level.” That 
is certainly what we've got. 

In the lower ranks pay has to be 
fixed on definite scales for each job. 
But that principle applies less and 
less as you go up the service. In a 
senior job involving direction of a staff 
and at least a measure of policy re- 
sponsibility, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion takes the view that the job is 
likely to become what the man makes 
of it. Accordingly the pay can be 


CIVIL SERVICE HEAD: C. H. Bland 








































A Sharp Look at the Bureaucrats 


If You Find a Civil Servant Doing Something Useless, Don’t Blame Him; Blame His Minister 


varied according to the man. Promo- 
tion is not nearly so automatic as out- 
siders sometimes think. 

“Of course, we have some drones,” 
says Commission Chairman Bland. 
“But there are very few in the higher 
ranks and not nearly as many as there 
Were in the lower ranks.” 


Attraction: Service 


Taking him by and large, the senior 
Canadian civil servant is a very hard- 
working and industrious animal. He’s 
also very highly qualified. Why does 
he stay where he is if he could make 
more money elsewhere? There are 
countless individual reasons, no doubt; 
but a good many of them lie within 
the three things Mr. Bland lists as the 
chief attractions of the civil service. 
It's of no interest, as he says, to the 
gambler-type. It does attract the man 
who finds his satisfaction in doing a 
job well for its own sake. It attracts 
the man who is devoted to specialized 
research. And it attracts people who 
find their main satisfaction in a sense 
of service. 

It attracts, incidentally, more young 
men than it will take. One of the main 
sources of recruitment for the admin- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 


. His people have three reasons for staying, 


—Capital Press 
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—Manitoulin Expositor 
r MAGISTRATE Edward R. Tucker of Cochrane, Ont., (third |.) is Indian chief. 
$ 
; 


- FREE LIVES NOT FREE 


Magistrate Tucker Offers Suggestions 


) 

} For Helping Our Canadian Indians 
: by Margaret Ness 

THERE'S a crusading magistrate in trate Tucker is more concerned with 


Cochrane, Ontario. He wants some- 
thing done about the conditions of the 

) Indians in Northern Ontario. This 
man not only speaks their Ojibway 
language but ‘he pleads their cause at 
every opportunity. 

For 30 years, as judicial officer of 
the area in which they live, he’s come 
to know them well. And he says, we're 
all too complaisant about these peop'e. 

We talk glibly about Indian treaties, 
the money paid out to each and every 
Indian from the Chief down to the 
newest papoose, and about the benign 
governmental interest in their welfare. 
Nonsense, scolds Magistrate Ed- 
ward R. Tucker. The Indians in Nor- 
thern Ontario are always undernour- 
ished, sometimes starving, and they’ve 
been weaned from their ancestral ways 
just enough to make them helpless. 
He admits the Indian problem in 
Canada (126,000 Indians, according 
© to the 1950 Canadian Almanac) is a 
7 complex one. Many Indians have been 
» assimilated in the farming lands 
© of southern Ontario, on the 
| strip of BC where they find lucrative 
s employment in the salmon fisheries 
* and canning factories, and on the 
» western plains, where the Blackfeet 
© are among wealthiest tribes in Canada. 








coastal 
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- Some Indian Reserves Rich 





Many of these 2,200 Indian reserves 
/are comparatively rich and thriving. 
But the Indians on the coastal areas 
/of Hudson and James Bays (eastern 
Manitoba, northern Ontario and west- 
Fern Quebec) are just too far away and 
stoo scattered for easy administration 
and not far enough “aw ay, like Es- 
kimos, for special attention. 
For the all-over solution of the Ca- 
nadian Indian problem the Magistrate 
surges the franchise without interfering 
Iwith any of their treaty rights or bene- 
fits which they now receive as Indians. 
This enfranchisement would, of 
course, affect Ontario’s James Bay In- 
dians, too. But at the moment, Magis- 


















just keeping them alive. In the 1,000 
miles from Cochrane to the shores of 
Hudson Straits where these poverty- 
stricken Indians live, the infant mor- 
tality rate is 10 to 15 times greater 
than the average for all of Canada, 
and tuberculosis is rampant. 

Magistrate Tucker doesn’t talk from 
hearsay. He has lived in northern On- 
tario all his life; was born at Manito- 
waning. And in the line of duty he 
has been all over this little-known re- 
gion of thick timber and countless 
lakes. He, also, has the written back- 
ing of reports by committees investi- 
gating the conditions of James Bay 
end Norway House Indians. 


Dr. Tisdall’s Report 


Committees were independent and 
were not paid by the Indian Affairs 
Branch or any other Government 
organization. Heading the committees 
were Dr. R. P. Vivian, former Minister 
of Health for Ontario and now on 
the staff of McGill University, and the 
late Dr. Frederick F. Tisdall of the 
Sick Children’s Hospital. 

Dr. Tisdall made three trips to Nor- 
wav House (Manitoba) in 1941, 1943 
and 1944. In his 1947 report he said, 
in part: “The majority of the Indians 
had so many obvious evidences of 
malnutrition that if you or I were in 
the same condition, we would demand 
hospitalization at once . . . the TB 
death rate was just 50 times the tuber- 
culosis rate among the white popula- 
tion of Manitoba the Indian 
that area was not keen mentally.” 

And the reason? Reported Dr. Tis- 
dall: “We believed they were sick pri- 
marily because their food was not 
sufficient nor of the proper type to 
allow them to be healthy.” The com- 
mittees discovered that 85 per cent of 
the calories in the food bought by 
these Indians came from white flour, 
lard and sugal foods almost en- 
tirely lacking in vitamins and defi- 
cient in minerals. 


All of this applies to the northern 
Ontario Indians, too. And conditions 
haven't improved in the last few years, 
says Magistrate Tucker. If anything, 
they are worse. In fact, Dr. Tisdall 
stated in his report that the Indians in 
the Canadian bush have degenerated 
both physically and mentally during 
the last 40 years. 

And with the Indians only getting a 
few hundred dollars for their year’s 
catch, naturally they can’t buy good 
food. No wonder they’ re susceptible 
to any and all diseases. 

Then Magistrate Tucker turns to the 
schooling. He praises the Church 
schools—Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic—for their interest in the Indians 
but, he reported in a letter to the Edu- 
cational Survey Officer of the Indian 
Affairs Branch, they are going about 
the schooling in the wrong way. In the 
present set-up Indian children are 
brought in to the schools, are taught 
in the Canadian manner and then are 
sent back to the reserves. That is all 
right where the reserves are near Civ- 
ilization and what the children are 
taught can be turned to practical use.’ 

For the James Bay Indians it has 
not proved to be of help. “After gradu- 
ating from the boarding school,” re- 
ports Magistrate Tucker, “the Indian 
children have not sufficient education 
and initiative to compete with the 
white man, and they have lost the 
initiative and desire to go back to the 
trap line and follow the Indian mode 
of life.” 

[he solution to the James Bay In- 
dian problem? It’s twofold, according 
to the Magistrate. First, the transfer 
of Indian affairs from the Federal 
Government to the provincial gov- 
ernments. He feels that the problems 
in each province are mostly peculiar 
to that province and could be dealt 
with under existing provincial machin- 


CONTRAST between concern for mere 


concern for preservation of their culture 
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ery. For example, the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Health could be expanded to 
take in the question of the health of 
the James Bay Indians. At present it is 
only one of the many concerns that 
bedevil the one Indian agent in charge 
of this vast northland. And, points out 
this Magistrate champion of Indian 
rights, “in the hands of one man rests 
the arbitrary power to direct the ev ery- 
day life and movements of every In- 
dian in Canada. Regardless of how 
benevolent the intentions, this is con- 
trary to every modern principle gov- 
erning the lives of free men. 


Then, with the provincial govern- 
ment in charge of the Indians in its 
own territory, the schooling could go 
to the Indians, instead of the Indians 
coming to it. Magistrate Tucker sug- 
gests th: it schools should be established 
at the various Indian settlements to 
operate only in summer when the In- 
dians are not out on the trap line and 
gather, as is their custom, to spend 
the summer at the various trading 
posts. “These schools should include 
the three R’s but with special stress on 
food values and living habits.” 


“Flying Chief” 


Magistrate Tucker has the Indian 
problem very much in his mind as he 
travels around northern Ontario on 
his duties. And the Indians appreciate 
his tireless work on their behalf. Two 
years ago, at the fourth annual meet- 
ing of the Grand Council of the Amal- 
gamated Indian Tribes of the Province 
of Ontario, he was made an honorary 
Indian chieftain. He is now Chief 
Bebamash Ogima—"Flying Chiet”— 
so called because he makes his magis- 
terial rounds by plane as much as 
possible. He is a flier from away back; 
saw service in World War I in the 
Royal Flying Corps. 





survival of Indians in Ontario and 
might be drawn with reference to 


the recent folk-opera produced by BC teacher, Frank Morrison, also on CBC, 


“Tzinquaw” had all-Indian cast, narrated 


fight between whale and Thunderbird 
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by Pattie Tanner 


PIETRANSIERI is a tiny mountain village in 


Italy. During the war the enemy lined up 150 
men, Women and children and shot them. The 
Village still mourns even the children are 


strangely subdued and the women wear black. On 


the spot of the massacre is a new church There 
on the steps (see cut above). | helped distribute 
used clothing trom the Save the Children Federa 
tion of the U.S. and new shoes from the Canadiai 
Save et dren I und* 

It had chastening eftect. No one living in 


land of plenty can realize the tremendous joy that 
our cast-off garments give to needy families, not 
only in Italy. but in all devastated countries 
Bundles received, the people disappeared, only 
to return wearing their gifts. They gathered tn 
laughing groups. Little girls tried on gav parkas 
and scarves, giggling and comparing treasures. The 
climax was the new shoes from Canada. Shoes are 
the Italian child’s first need. Many have none even 
to walk to school. In one village, a boy cut up old 
car tires and tied them on his feet. In Pietransteri 
mothers actually kissed the new shoes and offered 


up pravers tor the kind Canadian donors 


Refugee Camps Are Grim 


For a week I visited refugee camps in Bavaria 
Here indeed is community living in the raw. It ts 
trving enough to live in a small space with one’s 
own family. But many unfortunate refugees live 


in a one-barrack-room with sometimes ten dit 
ferent tamilies. often of different nationalities 
When vou enter such a camp you find inde- 
scribable confusion. Swarms ot old people. par 
ents, teen-agers and toddlers stand around, sit 
listlessly or even lie in bed in full view. They 
Stare apathetically at you but register no surprise 
Garments hang on lines diapers, underwear 


ling of perspiration. Suitcases are 


piied evervwhere. The scene looks like a tem- 


poral ntre but some refugees have been there 
Tor tn rs. There is nowhere else to go 

Fron imp to camp the picture changes little 

8 tr to obtain a litth privacy by 

S I ( I { part ol 

nded in Great Britain in 

W 1 War Canadiar 
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DISTRIBUTION of new Canadian shoes by 


| 


Mrs. Pattie Tanner on church steps in Pietransierj, Italian village. 


Can Turn Tears to Laughter 


Through the Canadian Save the Children Fund You Can Help to Bring 
Comfort and Warmth and Hope to Thousands of Europe’s Children 


hanging grey blankets on string to make a room, 
perhaps all of 4° by 4’. There parents “live” with 
tive or six children. Most of the space 1s taken up 
with beds. Teen-age boys and girls share the same 
bed; grown sons sleep with their mothers. Some- 
times there are no beds—yjust a primitive stove. 

The occupants would smile apologeticaily, shake 
hands eageriy as if hoping against hope vou might 
be able to help. Alas! You never can. And what 
Will be the effect of this community living on teen- 
ivers, forced to live everv moment in the open 
iad to hear domestic quarrels aired endlessly 
trom One end of the barracks to the other! 

1 was impressed with the effort made in the 
German camps to keep the tiny space allotted as 
t.dy and clean as possible with little water and a 
minimum of soap. But every day these unhappy 
people lose a bit more of their innate decency, 
become more hopeless and a little nearer the 
point of giving up altogether. Some break loose 
and wander the countryside as vagrants. 

The influx of refugees into Germany has com- 
prised more than the total population of both 
Denmark and Sweden. It is an unending problem. 
In addition to thousands from Soviet-controlled 
countries, there is a steady stream of “black” 
crossers from the Eastern Zone into the Western. 





HUNDREDS like this child are saved by Fund 


Over 500 a day report at the Reception camps 
Others, haunted by fear, cross and disappear, to 
exist as beggars. In Bavaria alone there are 60,000 
boys from 14 years up, wandering from village to 
village, looking for work. But there is no work. 
Consequently they get into trouble. 

Phis age group is in urgent need of good leader- 
ship. The Swedish Save the Children Fund is 
building and equipping Youth Hostels to accom- 
modate 50 young people at a time. There they 
will be fed, housed and apprenticed to trades, to 
help combat the danger of a return to the “Cult 
of Violence.” The Canadian Save the Children 
Fund sends shipments of clothing and soap to 
the Swedish Fund for the refugee camps. 


Soap Is as Precious as Gold 


“Please ask Canada to go on helping us,” said 
a litthe Greek teacher as she thanked me for the 
gifts from Canada that had reached her. Looking 
at her-—at the frightful desolation of the village, 
at the inhabitants huddled in groups, at the misery 
of her small pupils—I marvelled that she had 
courage to carry on at all. Her village was one of 
the many I visited by jeep at a time when Greece 
was anything but warm and pleasant. We passed 
village after village completely destroyed. — 

At that time over 2,000,000 villagers of these 
mountains became refugees. Now they are re- 
turning home but fo nothing, with nothing. Many 
villages can only be reached by mule or donkey. 
They need tools, food, clothing, blankets, shoes 
and soap. In Greece, as elsewhere, soap is as 
precious as gold and as scarce. 

Greece herself is doing her best to care for 
her children. Athens is fuli of institutions for sick 
and abandoned children but all are so poverty- 
stricken that you wonder how they keep going. 
The World War and the terribly cruel civil strife 
left Greece with little means within the country 
to cope with the problem. There are thousands of 
needy children. Among the outside organizations 
trying to help is the British Save the Children 
Fund. Through them the Canadian Fund supplies 
food, clothing and shoes. 

The hopes that New Year’s always stir will be 
especially exciting for Europe’s children this 
New Year. 


Sha 


POLISH child in France gets Canadian parc: 
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NATIONAL ROUND-UP 





Ontario: 


TRAFFIC LIFT 


SOMETHING out of Buck Rogers 
may lie in store for the future business- 
man of London, Ont., under plans 
now being studied by City Council. 

If the plans come to maturity, the 
business office worker one day will 
drive his automobile to a great stretch 
of flatland beside the Thames River, 
step aboard a swift-moving mechanical 
stairway, climb 80 feet, step off the 
stairway onto loop buses, and move 
quickly to his place of business three 
to four blocks away. 

London's business area, blocked by 
barriers natural and otherwise, has 
been compressed into the same area, 
roughly four blocks each way, which 
served it when the city was half its 
present size. With scarcely a public 
parking lot in that space, traffic con- 
gestion and parking problems have 
kept a seven-man committee of plan 
ners busy for months. 

They noted that one edge of the 
business area stops at a cliff 80 feet 
high, which drops down to extensive 
flatlands beside the Thames River. 
flatlands could accommodate 
3.000 cars, with spaces ready for 500 
within a year. 

They recommended to City Council 

lat the natural parking space be de- 

ak that carry. the 
baie Ac to the top of the cliff, and 
buses distribute them through the con- 


fined business area. 


I hose 


escalators 


PROPER SPIRIT 


FOR 15 years Windsor Boards of 
Education have been giving evidence 
of the tolerance prevailing in Wind- 
sor as between various religious and 
racial groups. It is in the form of a 
joint annual pre-Christmas banquet 
eld by the Board Education and 
the Separate School Board. 

At this annual affair the 
boards and their officials meet on 
convivial terms, its chairmanship ro- 
tating. This year it was A. M. Mc- 
Namara, Inspector of the Separate 
Schools, who presided. 


school 


To enlarge the spirit and goodwill 
evoked by the banquet, this year the 
members of the Windsor Suburban 
Area High School Board were invited. 
In the few brief speeches allowed, the 
ideal of cooperation and harmony 
between the boards is stressed. 


Quebec: 
THE WITNESSES 


FOUR years ago, a Court of King’s 
Bench jury at St. Georges de Beauce 
found Aimé Boucher, a farmer, guilty 
of seditious libel. Like hundreds of 
his fellow-believers, Boucher had dis- 
tributed pamphlets entitled “Quebec’s 
Burning Hate For God And Christian 
Freedom Is The Shame Of All Can- 
ada.” The pamphlets had been printed 
by the Witnesses of Jehovah. 
Boucher’s lawyers appealed. First to 
the Quebec Court of Appeals, where 
a three-to-two decision upheld the 
Crown. Next step was the Supreme 








Court which then still functioned un- 
der the old law with seven judges. That 
was last year and, a few months ago, 
by a majority decision, the court ruled 
that Boucher was entitled to a new 
trial because the judge’s charge had 
not been clear. 

But Boucher’s lawyers were not 
happy. Back they went, this time to 
the full bench of nine judges, and 
asked that the case be re-opened. They 
received permission to do so, but were 
warned that any new decision might 
be less favorable than the old ruling. 

Last week, as hundreds of members 
of the sect who have cases pending 

eagerly listened, the country’s highest 
tribunal acquitted Boucher by a five- 
to-four decision. The minority, led by 
the Chief Justice, still believed that 
justice would better be served by 
ordering a new trial. : 

Notable in the majority, was Mr. 
Justice Kerwin, who had held a dif- 
ferent view last time. 

Said he: “An intention to bring the 
administration of justice into hatred 
(the pamphlet complained about the 
treatment of Witnesses) and contempt 
is not seditious unless there is also the 
intention to incite violence against it.” 
Such intention, he and four other 
judges held, was lacking in the case. 

The following day, as courts 
throughout Quebec got ready to dis- 
pose of similar pending, The 


Viontreal Star commented: 


Cases 


The pamphlet was provocative. So 
was Milton’s Areopagitica. They are 
the products of dissent and it is surel\ 
not for the courts of this country to 
put the seal of authoritarian approval! 
on the persecution of dissenters. What 
is called for here is moderation and 
tolerance—tolerance on the part of the 
mejority and moderation on the part 
of the minority in the presentation otf 
their views. . 


—cp 
elec- 


NEW MAYOR: Fred J. Hume, 
trical contractor and part owner of 
the New Westminster Royals’ hockey 
‘litle was elected mayor of Vancouver 
last month. With a victory smile, he is 
shown after his victory over Mayor 
Charles Thompson. Before moving 
to Vancouver, he was the Mayor 
of New Westminster for nine years. 






















BALLET SCENE: 


U.S. Script was by Director lan Dobbie; 


Alberta: 
FARMERS’ FAME 


MEN who have made outstanding 


contributions in the field of agricul-° 


ture are to be honored in a “Hall of 
Fame” being established by the Pro- 
vincial Government. 

Five have been chosen by a com- 
mittee of agriculture officials. The 
names will be tabulated in the main 
hall of the Department of Agriculture 
in the legislative oan 

In the first group chosen for their 
netable achievements are: the late Dr. 
Henry Wise Wood, pioneer organize! 
and head ot the United Farmers of 
Alberta for many years: the late Jos- 
eph Harvey Johnston, manager of the 
University of Alberta farm for many 


vears; Claude Gallinger, Edmonton 
district farmer and one of the conti- 
vent’s leading Shorthorn breeders 


Frank Collicut, of Crossfield, a pio- 
neer rancher and prominent Hereford 
Charles S. Noble, of Noble 


ford, also a leading Alberta tarmet 


yreeder: 








+ ’ sant 1 . Y »Y 
ind foremost exponent of soil conser- 


vation practices. 


PRAIRIE TREWS 


OFFICIALS of the Calgary Public 
Library did a quick double-take as 
thev came to a brief reference to the 
foothills city in a new book, “The 
United Nations and their Problems” 
written by British author Hebe Spaull. 

“In County Calgary, in the Prov- 
ince of Alberta’, Miss Spaull blandly 
tells her readers, “you might rub vour 
eves in astonishment and wonder if 
you had not somehow got into Scot- 
land by mistake, for you would not 
only see many people wearing kilts 
but they would actually be talking 
Gaelic and those that spoke English 
would do so with an unmistakable 
Scots accent.” 

“Those blue jeans aren’t blue jeans” 
explained The Calgary Herald. 
“They’re trews.” 


Saskatchewan: 

NAMING NAMES 
ONLY a few people know the sprawl- 
ing wilderness of northern Saskatche- 
wan — trappers, prospectors, fisher- 
men. In this area, encompassing more 
than half the province, are thousands 
of unnamed lakes, rivers, bays and 
peninsulas whose existence was un- 


known until the past few years when 


“The Sleeping Beauty,” 
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—tTony Archer 
last week's pantomime by Vancouver 
Little Theatre, with special lighting equipment imported from England and the 


ballet direction by Mara McBirney. 


aerial mapping brought them to light. 

Since 1947 the Provincial Govern- 
ment has conducted an intensive place- 
naming program in which about 500 
new names have been designated for 
reviously unnamed physical 
of the area. 

An estimated 50,000 names are still 
needed to complete the program 

Of the new names added to the 
maps, most of them have come from 
the honor roll of Saskatchewan serv- 
icemen and women who died during 
the last war. The department is now 
seeking from next of kin, the names 
and particulars of another 3,000 Sas- 
servicemen and 
who lost their lives 

When these 


cate physical t 


features 


katchewan women 

names are used to lo- 

eatures of the province, 
I 

he data will be filed with provincial 


ind federal archives 


REPRIEVE 


FARMER Kaspar Beck of Allan, 
Sask., owed the Federal Government 
iround $28,000 for income tax, the 


esult of six years’ farming operations 


He tarmed 25 quarter-sections of land 
(4.000 acres) and ruled his tamil of 


All of them lived 


17 with a firm hand 
around Beck’s acres, although some 
were married. Finally, after all efforts 

persuade the German-Russian pa- 
triarch to make a settlement of the 
tax debt had failed, the sheriff sold 
the land by auction on Oct. 24. The 
land brought only $21,000, although 
its original cost was around $80,000 
and its present value probably in ex- 
cess of $100,000. 

After the sale, Beck’s family walked 
sadly from the courthouse in Saska- 
toon, their years of work all apparent- 
lv lost. 

The sons then started frantic efforts 
to halt the sale being approved by the 
court in Saskatchewan, and the Sas- 
Katchewan Mediation Board intimated 
every attempt would be made to block 
the deal, some of the land having been 
sold for trifling amounts. Some of the 
purchasers agreed to renounce their 
claims, others (called 
would not consent. 

Today the Beck family is smiling 
again. E. M. Hall, KC, canny Saska- 
toon lawver, discovered that the im- 
pending sale had not been advertised, 
as required by law, in the newspaper 
closest to where the Becks lived. It 


“speculators” ) 
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ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 


CANADA’S FINEST 
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rvs DEGREE! 


STUDY AT HOME 








WIRE SPRINGS 


FAST DELIVERY 


PRECISION 
| 





ELGIN SPRINGS 


AND 
STEEL PRODUCTS 


426 Cannon Street East, Hamilton, Ont. 

















had been advertised widely in many 
agencies but the Viscount Sun (its 
Allan circulation under 10) had not 
printed word of the sale. It was the 
loophole needed by Hall—and prob- 
ably welcomed by all authorities who 
hated the family being dispossessed, 
even though they had no sympathy for 
the stubborn Beck. 

Now the sale will probably be void- 
ed, the land reverting to the family, 
and it is reported enough cash is avail- 
able to pay the income tax debt. 


Manitoba: 
MORE AND BETTER? 


MONOGAMOUS marriage was con- 
demned by a trio of University of 
Manitoba co-eds during a debate re- 
cently, and thev came close to prov- 
ing that time-honored institution a 
dismal failure 

In fact. the girls, members of Delta 
*hi Epsilon sorority, almost convinced 
judges that a household managed by 
a half-dozen little helpmates would 
be the epitome of harmony and effi- 
ciency 

Three male students. members ot 
Zeta Beta Tau fraternity, upholding 
the affirmative in “Resolved that 
monogamous marriage is desirable in 
our society,” won out by one vote. 

The co-eds, Eleanor Lavin. Dorothy 
Dyson and Maxine Doctoroff. argued 
in favor of polygamy. They contended 
that from the union with more than 
one wite there would be numerous 
children who would have to share 
with brothers and sisters, making a 
more satisfactory family life and 
teaching them the basic principles of 
democracy 

The co-eds pointed out that there 
Was a surplus of women who were 
becoming frustrated spinsters who 
would never marry. Polygamy would 
do away with this situation allowing 
the women to lead more satisfactory. 
helpful and contented lives. 

For the affirmative Jerry Brodie. 
Harvey I Pollock and Edwin J. 
Steinberg argued _ that polygamy 
vould result in wreaking mental havoc 








—cP 
TAPESTRY FOR CANADA. Prime 
Minister St. Laurent beams his thanks 
for the huge tapestry France has given 
Canada. The magnificent piece of 
work depicts the 900-square-mile area 
to be turned into a National Capital 
district and which has been planned by 
France's Jacques Greber. The Prime 
Minister is holding the painting from 
which the eight-by-ten-foot tapestry 
was made. Mr. Greber stands at right. 


within the race of males. Favoritism 
and jealousy would be rife. 

The judges were Dean C. N. Hal- 
stead of United College; Miss Vivian 
Durden, program director of the 
YWCA and M. H. MacKenzie, per- 
sonnel manager of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 


BARRAGE 


PEDESTRIANS) and = motorists at 
Winnipeg's well Known intersection of 
Portage and Main suddenly found it 
raining manhole covers recently. A 
gas leak caused three underground ex- 
plosions which blew three manhole 
covers 20 feet into the air and split a 
fourth in two. 


-cP 


BRIEF STOP in Yokohama, Japan, was made by the Second Battalion, PPCLI, 
on its way to the Korean trouble area. Troops discovered that they were not to 
occupy the previously prepared billets there but would rough it under canvas. 
Here is the advance party in Japan on the pier. The unit is near Pusan, 


A construction company bulldozer 
working on an excavation on Portage 
Avenue tore up a gas service pipe. 
Gas leaked into the various utility 
ducts and conduits. A spark from a 
traffic light mechanism underground 
ignited the gas causing the explosions. 

Fortunately the blasts occurred just 
prior to the noon rush-hour period 
with the result traffic was compara- 
tively light. Only one person was hurt. 
The explosions did not interfere with 
the supply of power although a traffic 
tie-up occurred as persons rushed out 
of office buildings, and from other 
adjacent areas to see what had caused 
the blasts that shook the district. 


@ Winnipeg may undergo a mock ait 
attack to test its civil defence program 
the chairman of the city’s civil defence 
organization, Alderman J. Gurzon 
Harvey, has announced. 

First job of the newly organized 
civil defence organization, he said, will 
be the preparation of draft plans em- 
bodying what each service should do 
with its available resources. After the 
plans have been drafted, the launch- 
ing of a mock attack should be made 
to test the defence scheme under actu- 
al operating conditions. 


New Brunswick: 


EXTRA-MURAL 


SAINT JOHN has always hungered 
for a university of its own. The port 
city doesn’t enjoy its gloomy distinc- 
tion of being the largest community 
in Canada without a centre of higher 
learning. 

Fredericton has its University of 
New Brunswick, and Moncton now 
has two Acadian degree-conferring in- 
stitutions — Assomption College for 
boys and Notre Dame d’Acadie for 
girls—as well as St. Joseph’s Univer- 
sity 12 miles away at Memramcook 
Several towns in the province have 
universities, too, But the nearest thing 
that Saint John, the principal city, pos 
sesses is the Law School of UNB— 
which after all is only one department 
of a university. 

And so there is no college-town at- 
mosphere in Saint John, and young 
people in pursuit of advanced educa- 
tion have to leave home. 

But in one respect, at least, the lack 
will soon be alleviated. Early in the 
new vear the University of New 
Brunswick plans to establish extensior 
courses, carrying full credit for de 
grees, in Saint John. Members of the 
UNB faculty will lecture to these 
classes two days each week. 

Primarily intended tor school teach 
ers who find that acquiring degrees b\ 
attending summer-vacation 
alone is a long-drawn-out process, th 
classes will be open also to anyon 
with matriculation qualifications whi 
wishes to take part. 

Twenty-three courses in such sub 
jects as English, politics, education 
mathematics, languages, psychology 
sociology and history have been listed 
and those to be conducted in Sain 
John will be selected according to de 
mand. 

Later, if enough interest develops 
there will also be short courses i 
child psychology, mental hygiene anc 
other subjects for students not seek 
ing degrees. 


course 
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Deer iZs 
1951: A FATEFUL YEAR 


If European Morale Not Bolstered This Year 
Continent May Succumb to Soviet Blackmail 


by Willson Woodside 


FOR better or for worse, 1951 will 
probably mark a turning point for the 
Western world. Depending on how we 
use its precious months, weeks and 
days, it can see the revival of the 
morale and the development of the 
unity of the West, 

or it can 
Europe impotent 
and open to Soviet 
blackmail, lost to 
Communism 
whether actually 
overrun or not. 


leave 


What it cannot 
do, even if we im- 
proved on every 





make us ( 


hour, 1s ash 
WILLSON WOODSIDE 


militarily strong. 

That simply cannot be done within a 
vear; so 1951 will be a period of acute 
danger. Will our weakness tempt the 
Soviets to attack? Will our efforts to 
build up strength bring them to strike 
soon rather than later? We don’t 
know. We have only Mr. Churchill's 
opinion that nothing the West may do 
within the next two years will “pro- 
voke” the Soviets to go to war. 

But already this idea that one should 
not “provoke” the Soviets has become 
a powertul deterrent to a European 
defensive effort. The Soviet effort to 
blackmail the Atlantic Pact delegates 
at Brussels should be taken with the 
utmost seriousness. They are 
They only say now that they will not 
tolerate the rearming of Germany; 
and their propaganda makes the point 
that the Chinese Communists gave a 
similar warning that they would not 
tolerate the passing of the 38th Paral- 
lel, “and you see what has happened.” 


clever. 


Soviet Blackmail 


Schumacher’s threat that his Social 
Democrats will organize a national 
movement to prevent a German de- 
effort shows how effective this 
line has been with the large majority 
of Germans. But our military leaders 
have over and over again that 
Europe cannot be defended without 
the Germans. If their effort is not 
secured, then France is left more open 
to Soviet blackmail. 


fence 


said 


With a vivid memory of how Hitler 
blackmailed all his neighbors, I can 
Well imagine the progress of Soviet 


blackmail. First, don’t provoke us by 
backing German rearmament. Then, 
don’t provoke us by giving bases on 
Vour territory to the American “im- 
perialists.” Don't provoke us by build- 
ing up your armies. Don't provoke us 
by cracking down on local Commu- 
nists. And so on. 


Let no one underestimate the 
Strength of this blackmail, backed by 
the ever-present threat of the Red 
Army which, by universal acceptance, 
could “roll to the Channel and the 





Pyrenees in three weeks”; and by the 
ability of the Soviets to drop such 
atomic bombs as they have on Euro- 
pean cities, if not on American. 

The Germans have a common say- 
ing: “Perhaps America would win the 
final battle, but it is . first battle 
which would settle our fate.” Now a 
French writer, Albert Mousset, has 
said that “France sees the American 
tamer the Soviet bear in its cage 
France does not doubt that the tamer 
will win in the end. Unfortunately, 
France is in the cage 


face 


This is the 


great 


mood in which a very 
number of Europeans viewed 
the Brussels Conference of the Atlan- 
tic Pact nations. It is sickening to read 
the headline in a big Canadian paper: 


“Ike to Lead Western Army of 
750,000." That “army” is a paper 
plan, which it has taken 20 months 
to evolve and which assumes that 


three more years are available to build 
the Western defence force. 150,000 
of these “troops” which don’t exist are 
purely theoretical German _ soldiers, 
whose raising has not been agreed to, 
by a long way, by either the French 
or the Germans. 

But it is the holiday season, and it 
will give the readers a good feeling to 
about the genic il Ike and _ his 
army. Other headlines I have 


read 
nighty 


seen, since I returned, such as “Money, 
Equipment, Not Fighting Forces, Can- 
ada’s Part in Pact” are supposed to be 


cheering too, I suppose. 1 am only 
reminded of the famous saying of 
Wellington, as he reviewed a draft of 


reinforcements sent out to him during 
the Peninsular War: “Gentlemen, I 
cannot conceive what effect your ap- 
pearance will have on the enemy, but 
frankly, it terrifies me.” 

Who, exactly, do we think is going 
to raise the forces to defend the West, 
if a sizeable nation like our own, 
which suffered no occupation or de- 
vastation in the war and relatively 
small casualties, and which has since 
enjoyed five years without strain and 
been able to strengthen itself both in 
population and industrial equipment, 
is not to contribute any fighting forces? 

Are we to rely for our defence upon 
the British, w ho sacrificed and suffered 
so much more than we did; upon the 


French, who suffered more than the 
British in two wars, are one-third 
Communist and probably another 


third neutralist or defeatist; upon the 
Germans, who are very far from hav- 
ing recovered from overwhelming de- 
feat, devastation, partition and occu- 
pation; or upon the Italians? 


The Arms and the Will 
This would be no worse than folly, 
perhaps fatal folly; but it would be 
pure indecency if we were to count 
on the small Dutch nation to fight for 
we have given them 
our warehouses. 
warehouses are stored, 
arms for another five 
them armored divi- 
sions. It is not a case, this time, of 
training our men with wooden rifles 
and beaverboard tanks while they wait 
years for real arms to be produced. It 
is simply a matter of seeing the danger 


us, just because 
arms out of 

In those 
right today, 


divisions, two of 
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—Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


TIME TO LOOK THE OTHE R WAY 


and summoning the will to take up the 
perfectly good arms, the best we had 
left or could buy at the end of the 
war, lying in grease in our warehouses, 
where they are defending nobody. 
This means otion,” a word 
anadian politicians 
If we cannot swal- 


~CONSCTIE 
before which ( 
have long quailed. 
low that term, it had better be ct 
to National Service—or National Sal- 
vation. While we are still being tooled 
by our government that a 10,000-man 
“Special Force” and a wing of fighter 
sufficient Canadian con- 
tribution to the defence of the West, 
present’— as though it 
being very k 
Governor Dewey told the 
davs ago 
He has called for Universal Military 
Service; increase of the U.S. Army 
from the present 14 divisions to not 
than 100; of the U.S. 
\ir Force from the present 48 groups 
to 80; and the taking of the Navy out 
of “mothballs.” A full quarter of U.S. 


hanged 


planes Is a 


were still 


early instead of ite—listen 
to what 


Americans a few 


1 ‘Yr > 
leSs increase 


WESTERN EUROPE’S TROOPS, PRESENT AND PROPOSED—COMPARED WITH RUSSIA’S 


ARMED FORCES: + ese Equals 


J 
r a 


9 
yoo 
UNITED / 
KINGDOM“ 


oO 
Me 


Proposed... 7 Divs 


Present 
Proposed 


UNITED 
STATES 


SHADOW ARMY 
Army; actual forces 


faces a real army: 


2 
-). Ant-Soviet Co 
sions A Present Strengt 





BENELUX 


Present 


Proposed 
y Ph a ed a ee ee 


still to be raised. 


ntries la) Arti-Soviet Countries 
( Planned Additions 
: 


Russia and Her 
Satellites 


¢ NORWAY 





$N 


“oy +WEST 
GERMANY 


aes 


NTL-SOVIET 
OUNTRIES 


RUSSIA, HER SATELLITES AND 
HER OCCUPIED AREAS 


OTHER RUSStAN TROOPS 
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EAST EUROPEAN 


Proposed .10 Divs 


eee a oy Ailee ae 


_ SATELLITES 


aataal 
3 


Present...60 Divs: 


BULGARIA 


8 Divs 
10: Divs 
30 Divs. 


C Present 
5 


{A+ 


of committee 


for Canada; 


months 


blank 


Twenty 
Note the 





work have 
also flank positions of 


TURKEY 


- ty i +) nor r ye ty 
produced tis paper pian , 


Yugoslavia and 
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The SHERATON PLAZA 
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VEL VS Zee a eey 


TOMATOES 
fam ey pA x8 









Get the Habit 






2 or 3 vines will produce enough 
tomatoes for the average famiiy. 


THE NEW CLIMBING 


ony fe ir 
Tate Gao 
TOMATO rapidly grows to a 
hehe of 10 to 12 feet—often 
as high as 16 to 20 feet. Grow 
on trellis, on side of home, barn 
or anywhere. Can be grown asa 
bush in garden. Beautiful, large, 
crimson, solid, meaty fruits of 
best quality. The most produc- 
uve of all tomatoes. 


(Pkt. 15¢) postpaid. 
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productive capacity must be diverted 
to defence, he says, and this rearma- 
ment program financed “as we go” 
through heavy taxes, to fight inflation. 
All Americans over age 17, men and 
women, should be registered, so that 
the full “manpower” resources of the 
nation can be used. 

Further, Dewey calls for a clear 
statement of major U.S. foreign policy 
aims, and a specific decision on the 
parts of the world the U.S. will help 
to defend. Military alliances should 
be formed with such peoples as the 
lurks and Yugoslavs, who are stand- 
ing firm with powerful armies against 
Soviet threats. Finally, and I think, 
most important of all: “We must 
abandon our defensive mood ... We 
should launch the kind of moral and 
political campaign which can take ad- 
vantage of the fatal weaknesses of 
dictators who attempt to rule 800,- 
000,000 people with an iron hand... 
We must start turning the thing 
around. From the outside every dic- 
tatorship looks hard and formidable. 
Inside they are rotten. Let’s get busy 
and exploit the rottenness of Soviet 
Russia.” 


“THE hour is very late I do not 
know how late. Whether we still have 
a day or a year or two years, not a 
second should be lost. If we respond 
with all our strength, with all our 
hearts and courage, I do not know 
what it will cost... but I do know 
we will save our souls, and with God’s 
help we will save our country and the 
cause of human liberty.” 

How much later is it going to be 
before we hear such a call in Canada? 
How long is it to be before the mortal 


dangel 


is appreciated, and courage and 
honor impel us to give a lead, instead 
of tagging along behind? 

The least we should plan to do in 
1951 is to fill out the Special Force to 
a full division and send it to Europe 
by late spring. Another division should 
be raised and sent over before the end 
ot the year. Two more divisions should 
be planned for reserve in this country 
Ihe arms are available. 

Of course it will mean Universal 
Service. How can anvone believe that 
we can save this great free country, 
or maintain an honorable position in 
an alliance with Britain, the United 
States and the rest of the Atlantic 
nations without it? 
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—International 


DEWEY: “We will save our souls...” 


WHILE we are mobilizing military 
strength we should be mobilizing ideas. 
There are many, many ways of 
strengthening European morale which 
we have not even tried. In London, 
an editor of The Economist suggested 
to me an idea which seems to have 
Recalling the high 


morale of the French units which were 


great) promise. 


trained in Britain during the war, he 
asked why we could not take a couple 
of French divisions to Canada and the 
U.S. for training, get them away from 
the depressing home atmosphere, re- 
invigorate them and send them back 


to spread this among a whole corps or 
I 


army. [The same could be done for the 


early German tormations, ot! for 
Italian units 
Another idea he threw up was the 


raising of a European’ Legion, by 
guaranteeing its voung = recruits” the 
chance of overseas emigration, if they 
vished, after tive vears’ service. And 
could we not strike a most effective 
blow against Stalin by offering retuge, 
work and emigration to Red Army 
men. Soviet or satellite citizens, who 
flee to our side or full support in 
anti-Stalinist activity, if they 
pared for that? 


Not only have we “not 


are pre- 


begun to 
fight:” we have scarcely begun to 
think about what can and must be 
- -V illson uv oodside 


tf, 
x 


done. 








en, 
=— AN s 
—lang in Suddeutsche Zeitung 


FRANCE, looking at new European watchdog: “How big he is, and no muzzle.” 











THE SUPREME COMMANDER 


Bi-Partisan and Allied Support for Eisenhower 
As a Devoted Practitioner of Cooperation 


Washington. 

THE appointment, at long last, of 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower to the 
supreme command of the forces of the 
West brings back into power a 60- 
year-old man who has never been very 
far from it since he ostensibly retired 
for life in 1948 to the Presidency of 
Columbia University. Since then, he 
has steadfastly resisted the attempts of 
the Republican Party to bring him in- 
to their fold, and having spurned the 
temptation to use his military prestige 
for political ends, Eisenhower will take 
up his new post as one of the few 
American leaders having the confi- 
dence and respect of both the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans. 

Until 1942, when he was picked 
out of relative obscurity to be the 
Commander of the European Theatre 
of operation, Eisenhower had _fol- 
lowed the routine rounds of a military 
career, having started without any 
family advantages. His father was a 
small-town businessman in Abilene, 
Kansas; he could not atford to send 
Dwight, the third of six sons, to col- 
lege, and after a spell at the local high 
school he became a cowpuncher, farm- 
er and professional ballplayer until 





GENERAL EISENHOWER 


he managed to get into West Point 
Military Academy in 1911. By the 
end ot World War I he was one of the 
youngest lieutenant-colonels in the 
U.S. Army, though he had spent the 
war not far from his home town. 

The most fruitful period of Eisen- 
hower’s early life came in 1922, when 
he was sent to Panama to serve in the 
command of General Conner, who 
used to lecture him on the follies of 
the combined system of command 
that had hampered Foch and tell him 
that in the next war command must 
be vested in one man. 

From 1924, when he returned from 
Panama, until 1927, when he paid 
his first visit to Europe on the United 
States Battle Monuments Commission, 
Eisenhower was by turn a staff officer 


and a recreation officer, with inter- 
vals of staff courses. After 1927 he 
spent five valuable years in Washing- 
ton in the War Department and was 
then lent to the Philippines Govern- 
ment as an adviser on the defence of 
the islands. There his chief was Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 

In 1940 Eisenhower was recalled to 
Washington where he completed his 
apprenticeship in the offices of the 
Chief of Staff under General George 
C. Marshall, now Secretary of De- 
fence. After two years he was put in 
charge of the European Theatre and 
undertook his first big operation when 
the Americans invaded North Africa. 


Friendly Disagreements 


Thereafter, until the liberation of 
Europe, Eisenhower's reputation as a 
level-headed and efficient command- 
er grew steadily. As a strategist he oc- 
casionally found himself opposed by 
the British: with Marshall he recom- 
mended the immediate establishment 
of a bridgehead in France in 1942 as 
a prelude to full-scale invasion in 
1943; he opposed Churchill over the 
invasion of Southern France; and he 
advocated a broad- front strategy 
against the Germans after the opening 
of the Second Front. 


—M 
FROM ECONOMIC TO MILITARY AID: Though going off Marshall Aid. 
Britain will receive substantial dollar aid in boosting her arms production, notably 
of planes, of which this new Hawker P-1081 jet fighter is one of the finest. The 
Canberra jet homber is another British model in which U.S. is keenly interested. 


But he never allowed his personal 
opinions to damage what he thought 
the over-riding consideration: Anglo- 
American unity was his religion and 
he himseif was one of its chief vo- 
taries. Nor. unlike other distinguished 
generals, did Eisenhower use his post- 
War memoirs as a Means of revenging 
old injuries; “Crusade In Europe” sur- 
prised even his warmest admirers by 
its restraint and modesty. 

Whenever he has been asked since 
the end of the war what he thinks 
Was its most vital lesson Eisenhower 
has always answered that it showed. 
above all, how successfully a war can 
be waged by a coalition—OFNS 


GOING OFF MARSHALL AID 


Britain Seeks New Status as Partner of U.S. 
Economic Consequences Thought Slight 


London, 


THE suspension of Marshall Aid to 
Britain, eighteen months ahead of 
time, will strengthen British claims to 
special treatment and respect from the 
United States—as an equal, or near- 
equal, and not as just another empty 
hand in the European bread-queue. 
These claims, it is thought in London, 
will now grow very much more insist- 
ent, and may lead to a new phase in 
the Western alliance in which joint 
Anglo-American leadership will be 
acknowledged by the other members, 
and may even be endowed with special 
powers. 

This is the real reason why the sus- 
pension of Marshall Aid is being re- 
garded in Whitehall not as a disaster 
but as another big step up from an 
inferior position which the Govern- 
ment always felt was somewhat hurt- 
ful to British dignity. 

The British Government is all the 
more pleased this week because it has 
regained the appearance of complete 
financial independence of the United 
States—without any of its unpleasant 
consequences. To begin with, Mr. 
Gaitskell won a notable point in his 


recent negotiations with Mr. William 
Batt. Head of the ECA Mission in 
London, when the word “suspension” 
Was so pointedly substituted for “term- 
ination” of Marshall Aid. This gives 
Britain the right to come back for re- 
newed Marshall Plan grants. 

This extra security does not at the 
moment seem necessary. As the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer pointed out, 
it is a Vear since Britain depended on 
Marshall dollars to balance the sterl- 
ing-area trade accounts. For a year 
Marshall dollars have gone to swell 
the dollar reserves. Now, no pain will 
be felt by anvone on January |, when 
the flow of new funds ceases. Plant 
and raw materials already in the pipe- 
line will go on arriving for some time. 
Most of the 560 million Marshall dol 
lars still outstanding to Britain's ac- 
count, in fact, will be for heavy equip- 
ment for new steel plants in South 
Wales and new oil-refining plants at 
Shellhaven and Grangemouth, and it 
will take some time before it is all 
deliv ered. 

Finally, there is the most important 
point of all—that it would have been 
very much more difficult—if not im- 
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Sis 


possible—to say goodbye to Marshall 
Aid if Britain had not been fairly sure 
that a new kind of dollar aid, this 
time for rearmament, was almost cer- 
tainly on its way. Although it has been 
overshadowed recently by the thornier 
question of Germany's role in Atlantic 
defence, the other problem, of how 
Western rearmament is to be paid for, 
is still the main job on which all the 
Atlantic Pact committees are working 
all the time 


Giving in with Good Grace 


Now, by giving in to American hints 
on Marshall Aid with a good grace. 
Britain may very well be casting bread 
on the Congressional waters—hoping 
that in four or five months’ time, when 
Congress votes the appropriations for 
foreign defence aid, Britain will get 
favored treatment. There is also the 
assurance that Britain can come back 
under the plan at anv time in th 
next year and a half. In one way, the 
suspension of aid is a declaration of 
faith in the United States and its prom- 


ises—for there is nothing except the 


word of the American Government to 
guarantee that Marshall dollars would 
still be there for Britain if necessary 
The declaration, it is true, has been 
easier to make since American prom- 
ises have been reinforced, for Britain 
particularly, in the communique given 
out at the end of the Truman-Attlee 
talks. 


hus, the economic consequences of 
suspending Marshall Aid are neglig- 
ible: other things being equal. the 
increase in the gold and dollar reserves 
will slow down somewhat from now 
on. But the political consequences may 
be great. Inasmuch as it is another 
sign of Britain’s drawing away from 


yt 


' . »}] Parer 1 , rm j 
its fellow-sufferers in Europe, and of 


refusing anv longer to be thought of 
as one of them, it is bound to increase 
the fears of the Continent that Britain 
sull regards the Channel, and not the 
Elbe, as her vital line of defence. To 
quieten and allay these tears and to 
step up the outward and visible signs 
of British rearmament Europe 
should now be a major aim ot British 
policy 

I 


By Susan Strange, Special to Lon- 
don Observer and SATURDAY NIGHT. 
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BACK HOME 


@ “In the U.K. we found the great- 
est interest. in Canada and_ things 
Canadian.” said Speaker W. Ross 
Macdonald. He was back in Ottawa 
after representing Canada at the open- 
ing of the new British House of Com- 
mons. Both Princess Elizabeth and 
Princess Margaret told him they want- 
ed to visit Canada. The Princess Royal 
(the Countess of Harewood). Colonel- 
in-Chief of the Royal Canadian Corps 
of Signals, will arrive here shortly to 


present new colors to the regiment. 


@® Blacksmith Victor Lord of Mont- 


real, admits he’s 72 but strongly denies 


Ji 


1¢'s dead. In after his wife's 


. : : 
th hoe left the cit 


death. he left e citv without telling 


a skeleton was dis- 





LORD Twice identified by friends. 
covered which was identified as Lord 
by his tormer landlady and various 
triends. Lord tound this out when he 


applied for a government pension. He 
I 








it Once came back to Montreal armed 
\ ) f 1 t The landlady 
ind the friend ‘ “Yes, that’s Lord 

ig So Montrea police Nave an 
extra unidentified skeleton in their 


@ Joan Bamford Fletcher once raised 
h yrses 1Or d hiv n¢e if Regina, Sask In 
World War II she served with the 
{1 and the Far 


( 
East. and was decorated for her help 
in evacuating Dutch women and 
children from Sumatra. She found 
postwar England far too dull” so she 
applied for a job at the Foreign Office 
[hey sent her to the British Embass\ 


Last week she arrived back 





no details but said 

she left Poland “one jump ahead of 
the Communist drag Frequent 
comment by Poles. when thev knew 
to whom thev were speaking, was 
the West would do some- 


ACCENT ON CANADA 


@® The development of Canadian 





I ds and the exte ‘d use of U.S 
sion W tw I hods suggested 
it the Federal-P C Tourist Con- 


ference in Ottawa to entice U.S 


visitors. Alberta beef, BC salmon, 
Ontario Muskoka mutton, Maritime 
seafoods and Quebec doré were men- 
tioned by D. Leo Dolan, Director of 
the Canadian Government Travel Bu- 
reau. National Film Board and other 
travel films were already supplied free 
and were being carried free by some 
U.S. stations. “One of our troubles,” 
said Mr. Dolan, “is that most tourists 
are not getting to know the various 
Sections of Canada. They go into a 
Montreal cocktail bar and after a 
couple of drinks go up to their hotel 
rooms and sing ‘Alouette.’ ” 


@ Fit.-Lt. Omer J. Levesque of Mont- 
real and Mont Joli, Que., is one of the 
pilots flying the new F-86 Sabre jet 
fighters over Korea. He is on loan 
from the RCAF to the U.S. Air Force. 
Of the F-86’s he says: “They look like 
proud dashing horses. They'll give the 
enemy hell.” 


@ In Quebec. an old custom was 
reinstated. Mayor Lucien Borne, about 
to be sworn into office for a sixth con- 
secutive term, decided to revive the 
wearing of a black toga. This practice 
dated back to 1833 but was dropped 
in 1945. City Recorder Emile Morin 
who officiated at the ceremony also 
wore one. Mayor Borne will wear his 
at all sessions of the City Council for 
the next three vears 


@ A pioneer in the Canadian Co-Op- 
erative movement, the Rev. M. M. 
Coady, Director of Extension of St. 
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BLACK TOGA REVIVAL: Quebec Recorder Morin (left) and Mayor Borne. 


Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, 
NS, said a national and international 
co-operative plan was the only thing 
to save the world from Communism. 
He was speaking in Toronto to mem- 
bers of the United Co-Opvratives o1 
Ontario. “Financial control through 
co-operatives supplies the great pincer 
movement which the people can use 
to keep the world right.” he declared. 


@® Milder winters in New Brunswick 
are a great joy to local golfers. George 
R. Wetmore of West Saint John has 


SECOND ANNUAL LAP 


Drama in Newfoundland Is Booming, 
With Second Festival in Offing 


THERE'S Festival in the air in New- 
toundland. Plans are already under 
wavy for their sec- 
ond annual Drama 
Festival, to be held 
in the Spring. Last 
Vear the New- 
foundland Drama 
Festival Society 
was formed under 
the energetic lead- 
ership of Fred R. 
Emerson, KC, and 
a very successful 
five-way competi- 
tion was held Competing groups were: 
the St. John’s Plavers, The Cathedral 
Plavers of Corner Brook, the Amateur 
Plavers of Corner Brook (their play, 
“Ten Little Indians.” won the Rose 
Bowl award), the AYPA Plavers of 
Harbour Grace and the Officers’ Club 





Ruggles 
F. R. EMERSON 


ot Pepperell. The first three are def- 
inite 1951 entries 


OLDEST Little Theatre group in 
Newfoundland is the St. John’s Play- 
ers. Back in 1937, Grace Butt tackled 
a few friends about organizing a play- 
ing group and the following year their 
first play was produced. Since then 
they have done 31 full length plays, 
ten radio plays and, in their Work- 





shop, a number of one-acters. Three 
of the stage and three of the radio 
plays were home authored. It’s quite a 
record. Two of the full length ones 
were written by Grace Butt herself 
The Road Through Melton” and 
“New Lands.” Fred Emerson wrote 
one of the one-acters, “Proud Kate 
Sullivan.” 

And the St. John’s Plavers chalk up 
another record, too. In 1949 they is- 
sued an 83-page handbook about their 
group, written by their President, P. 
Lloyd Soper. It 
makes very inter- 
esting reading 

The Amateur 
Plavers of Corner 
Brook are a com- 
paratively new 
group: Were form- 
ed in Nov. 1948, 
with a membership 
OFS: *. 3. . witha 
conglomeration of 
accents, Canadian, 
Newfoundland, U.S., Irish and Eng- 
lish.” This year they are attempting 
two full length productions, with “Ar- 
senic and Old Lace” likely to be their 
Festival entry 

The Cathedral Players of Corner 
Brook as such were formally organ- 


—Marshall Studios 
LLOYD SOPER 


been playing steadily into December. 
Last week the 70-year-old doughnut- 
maker realized his ambition of mak- 
ing a hole-in-one, a 220-yard shot in 
the 18th hole. “If you're going to make 
a hole-in-one.” he said, “do it in 
December. It’s much less expensive.” 


@ Choice of Dr. R. MacGregor Daw- 
son as biographer of the late W. L. 
Mackenzie King will be announced 
shortly, it is reported. He is Professor 
of Political Economy at the University 


of Toronto. 


ized in the Fall of 1948 by Christopher 
Frere, brought to Corner Brook by the 
Most Rev. Bishop O'Reilly to organ- 
ize a Roman Catholic Little Theatre 
and teach dramatics. But the nucleus 
was already there in a loosely organ- 
ized group which had been putting 
on one-act plays for a number of 
vears. 

As the first production ot the new- 
ly formed group, Christopher did 
“Christmas on the Village Square” by 
Henri Gheon. This was an English 
translation and probably the first time 
this French classic has been done in 
English. It was their 1950 Drama Festi- 
val entry. 

This vear they plan to enter “The 
Righteous Are Bold” by Frank Car- 
ney, an unpublished play that has 
been produced only by the Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin. Principal Reginald 
Shepherd of the 
Newfoundland 
Academy of Art 
is designing the set 

Last June the 
group produced 
five half-hour radio 
shows over local 
CBY: was asked 
to re peat “One 
Body Too Many” 
by Archie Mac- 
Corkindale over the 
regional network; are hoping to con- 
tinue the series this winter. Christo- 
pher Frere himself is English; was on 
the British stage at the age of ten: 
came to Victoria, BC, in 1925; was in 
the Canadian Navy; has played with 
the Ottawa Drama League and the 
Belmont Group Theatre, Toronto. 





—Oldford 
CHRISTOPHER FRERE 

















MENTAL BALLOON 


COBEAN’'S NAKED EYE — by Sam Cobean — 
Musson—$3.50. 
WHEN Editor Harold Ross of The 
New Yorker was first shown Cobean’s 
cartoons (by monster cartoonist 
Charles Addams, no less), he said: 
“Clean ‘em up and we'll use them.” 
How much Cobean has followed the 
instruction is still a matter of conjec- 
ture (along with the legend that Ross 
never uses a suggestive cartoon by 
Peter Arno!). But Cobean’s work, 
subtle or heavy, is a weekly tower of 
cartoon strength to the magazine. This 
collection has his 1950 drawings cull- 
ed pretty thoroughly and grouped un- 
der sections—‘Men and Women”, 
“Dogs and Children”, “Street Scene” 
“Sport” and “Outside New York”. Of 
course, the trademark of Cobean hu- 
mor will always be some variant of 
the misty female-male theme (a theme, 
by the way, that now has several imi- 
tators): the mental balloon, with 
least one undressed female in it, over 
the head of a solid citizen who might 


be anybody.—J.Y. 


CANADA'S CURRIE 


ARTHUR CURRIE — by Hugh M. Urquhart — 

Dent—$5.00 
IT’S unfortunate that a book about 
Sir Arthur Currie, grandson of Irish 
immigrants and Canada’s great field 
commander in the “first war”, appears 
when all our attention is being given 
to a crisis that may develop into World 
War III. For Currie was truly a great 
soldier (great enough, this book re- 
veals, to have been considered for 
appointment as Commander-in-Chief 
of British forces on the Western front) 
and deserves to be better known to 
his fellow-countrymen. 

But this book is not the ideal instru- 
ment to that end, since the author, 
the late Col. Hugh M. Urquhart, 
CVO, DSO, MC, though he has pains- 
takingly marshalled the facts of Cur- 
rie’s career, was himself not acquaint- 
ed with the inner workings of the 
Currie mind; in fact U rquhart barely 
knew Currie personally. The book 
contains no personal letters, no re- 
ports of intimate conversations not 
bearing directly on military matters, 
since none were available. Neverthe- 
less it throws new light on Currie and 
the great events he took part in, and 
is well worth reading, especially by 
First War veterans. 

The author, himself a soldier who 
understood soldiers, succeeds in show- 
ing how Currie’s failure to understand 
the mentality of the men in the ranks 
not only spoilt his relationship with 
them but actually made more or less 
serious trouble for him. This lack of 
understanding expressed itself in the 
Occasional issuing of special orders 
(congratulations for victories, etc.) in 
grandiloquent terms, and very often 
in inability to speak to individuals or 
groups in simple, soldierly fashion. 
Many of the men thought Currie was 
cold and severe and inhumanly cal- 
culating; they came to blame him for 
the heavy casualties suffered at Pass- 
chendaele and _ other _ battlefields, 
though they were very wrong—actual- 
ly Currie wrestled hard with GHQ to 


get the best possible fighting condi- 
tions for his Canadian Corps when a 
big attack was being planned. This 
reputation for ruthlessness dogged him 
for years after the war ended and was 
not finally disposed of until 1928 when 
he successfully sued the proprietor of 
the Port Hope Guide for libel (that 
paper had accused him of ‘deliberate 
and useless waste of human life at 
Mons for the glorification of Cana- 
dian Headquarters”). 

Too, Currie was beset through 
much of his life by financial obliga- 
tions incurred in western real estate 
speculations in the years immediately 
before the beginning of the war, when 
he was also attracting attention as an 
unusually capable officer of militia. 

Currie got a somewhat cold recep- 
tion (because of the then widespread 
belief in his “ruthlessness” as a com- 
mander) on his return to Canada in 
August, 1919. He was immediately 
appointed Inspector-General of the 
Militia Forces of Canada, in which 
post he had little to do, and a year 
later was offered and accepted the 
important position of Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor of McGill University. 
The university needed a good leader 
rather urgently; the war had deprived 
it of some of its best teachers and 
staff members, and it found itself fac- 
ing sharply changing conditions in na- 
tional life and educational require- 
ments. 

Currie, who did not have a univer- 
sity degree, accepted the post with 
some diffidence. But altogether he did 
very well in it, finding that the wisdom 
gained as administrator of an army 
served him well in handling the affairs 
of a university. As he had in the army, 
he had a tendency to speak his mind 
abruptly, and at times this made for 
friction, within the university and out- 
side it. But as time passed he was 
increasingly respected by faculty mem- 
bers and students alike and he was 

happy in his work. Gradually his 
health failed, and after an illness of 





—Cobean 

From “Cobean's Naked Eye” 
several weeks he died on November 
30, 1933. He would have been 58 
years of age on December 5. 
~ There is a fine appreciation of Cur- 
rie in a foreword by the late great 
Field Marshal Smuts, and an interest- 
ing preface by author Col. Urquhart 
(who unhappily did not survive to see 
his book appear), in which he tells of 
the unusual difficulties he was con- 
fronted with in getting data. 

One feels it is a great pity that this 
book was not published fifteen years 
ago.— P.M.R. 


NORMANDY IN REVERSE 


INVASION 1944—by Lieutenant-General Hans 

Speidel—Saunders—$3.75. 

AFTER reading this brief but impor- 
tant volume by the Chief of Staff of 
Erwin Rommel’s Army Group B, one 
wonders not why the Germans were 
defeated in Normandy but how they 
were able to put up the tough and ef- 
fective fight they did. 

Under Field Marshal von Runstedt 
as Commander in Chief for the West, 
Rommel was responsible for an over- 
long stretch of coast which included 
the area between the Vire and the 
Orne where the invasion took place. 
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From ‘“Cobean’s Naked Eye” 
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He was permitted to exercise actual 
command in only a limited way. 

In the first place, he was always sub- 
ject to Hitler's capricious and fre- 
quently svicidal orders. He had no 
control over the navy and air force 
and little liaison with them. He re- 
ceived no direct military intelligence 
on a high level. He was not even able 
to command directly the armored 
forces which were his only effective 
counter-attack troops. 

Above all, he was a party to the 
plot against Hitler and the Nazi party, 
which appears here to have been far 
more widespread and coordinated than 
most of us realize. The result was a 
divided and uncertain loyalty not only 
on Rommel’s part but in certain of his 
senior subordinates which rendered 
every decision doubly complicated. 

This story of the Normandy inva- 
sion from the defenders’ point of view 
makes fascinating reading. Though 
One senses strongly in Speidel’s tale the 
familiar effort of the German General 
Staff to shift the blame for catastrophe 
from the Wehrmacht to the politicians 
and insufficient materiel, it seems evi- 
dent that in the main the facts were 
pretty much as stated. 

With the knowledge that the “in- 
vincible” Westwall was a myth and 
that the available divisions were poor 
and too few, Rommel from the first 
informed Hitler that an invasion 
would succeed. He wanted to give up 
southern and far-eastern France and 
concentrate on a defence line based on 
the Seine, or one even closer to Ger- 
many. The fanatical Hitler would not 
hear of it. 

When the landings did in fact suc- 
ceed, Rommel and others continued 
to advocate a series of strategic re- 
treats. They foresaw the Falaise ‘pocket 
long before it developed. Always Hit- 
ler’s orders were the same: “No re- 
treat. The troops must die where they 
stand.” Too many of them did, with 
the result that no effective defence of 
the Fatherland was possible later on. 


Had Rommel Lived 


From this book, as he did from 
Desmond Young’s earlier biography 
(SN, April 25), Erwin Rommel 
emerges as a great soldier and a fine 
man. Had he lived and had the plot 
against Hitler succeeded, he would 
probably have been the German lead- 
er. In that capacity, he would have 
asked for an early peace, on any Al- 
lied terms. He would have argued for 
a continuation of the fight against the 
Soviet Union. The pilot who wounded 
him on a French road. and indirectly 
brought about his death (through mur- 
der at Hitler's orders), may have done 
the world a profound disservice 

“Invasion 1944” is packed with 
items of interest to the military histo- 
rian. Speidel speaks highly of the Watf- 
fen SS, and savs thev despi sed their 
civilian colleagues. He attacks the 
Luftwaffe, as the Allied air forces have 
been attacked, for immobilizing forces 
on the ground out of all proportion to 
those in the air (350,000 in France 
alone). He claims that Hitler ordered 
the virtual destruction of Paris, and 
that the order was countermanded by 
Speidel himself 

There are some photographs and, 
on the inside front and back covers, 
two good sketch maps of the Norman- 
dy campaign. Thaddeus Kay 
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INTERMISSION 


What's Bobby Got That | Haven't? 


by Bernard Russell 


I HAVE one thing at least that 
Bobby hasn’t and that’s a_tele- 
phone listing under my own name. 

A moment ago I heard my wife 
at the phone, expostulating in an 
angry voice, “Who’s this? Why 
can’t you learn to dial the right 
number.” 

“Who was that?” I asked, ex- 
pecting to find that it was some 
silly person asking what radio pro- 
gram we were listening to. 

“It's some empty-headed - girl 
asking for Bobby again.” 

“Good heavens! Is this thing 
going to start all over again,” I 
eroused. 
~ | have no idea who this Bobby 
is, but he certainly gets around, so 
I guess I don’t know the right 
places. This calling up by females 
asking for Bob or Bobby had been 
going on for about three years and 
it suddenly came to an end last 
New Year’s. I 


figured that 
some litt le 
janie must 


have hooked 
him at last and 
made him set- 
tle down. Per- 
haps that was 
so, too, but it 
seems that he is on the loose again. 

At first I used to mention my 
own name and politely suggest to 
the party calling that she had made 
a mistake in the number, but one 
night on being disturbed in the 
midst of an interesting mystery 
drama by a soprano voice saying 
“Is that you, Bobbo?” I lost my 
temper and, flinging politeness to 
the four winds, shouted, “Bobbo 
doesn’t live here and none of his 
family live here. Please learn to 
get the right number.” 

I guess that settled that par- 
ticular pest, but what's the use of 
slapping down just one little fly 
when the woods are full of them? 
The very next night a rich con- 
tralto voice called up and said, “Is 
that vou, Boblink?” What can vou 
do in a situation like that, 
you are accustomed to lying on the 


floor and screeching. 


unless 


CAME the Friday night when 
we were listening to the fight at 
Madison Square Garden. “There 
he goes again, bobbing and weav- 
ing,” Don Dunphy was saying as 
Kid Gavalan_ cleverly evaded a 
knock-down punch. Our telephone 
rang and I started to curse. 

“There she goes again,” my wife 
said, wearily, “Bobbing and weav- 
ing.” 

Sure enough it was some girl 
again for Bob. “Bob’s not here” 
I told her, “but Weave’s here. 
Would you like to speak to her?” 

“Who's Weave?” she asked 


cagily 





“Bob’s wife, of course,” I re- 
plied in a straight voice, just as if 
I thought she was a dimwit. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed in a little 
gasp and hung up. 

Last New Year’s eve my wife 
and I went to a quiet little party 
which didn’t last too long after 
midnight. When we came home my 
wife went straight to bed, but I 
thought I would sit up for a while 
and think of all the pleasant things 
that had happened, under the in- 
fluence of a few mild drinks. 


I WAS sitting there in the living 
room feeling twenty years younger 
when the telephone rang. 

“Happy New Year,” I said, an- 
swering the call. 

“Happy nothing!” the voice 
said. “Why aren’t you here at the 
paardy?” 

“I just came from the party,” 
I said. 

“Aw, go on, 
the paardy’s 
just getting 
started. Come 
on down.” 

Down 
where?” I ask- 
ed, having 
guessed al- 
ready by the noises I was hearing. 

“Aw, vou know.” She named the 
hotel. “What's the idea of standing 
me up like this?” 

I was full of sympathy now. 
“Listen, girlie, this isn’t Bobby. 
Bobby’s not here.” 

“Isn't Bobby?” she almost sob- 
bed. “Well, who is it?” 

“Just a friend of his. And say, 
by the way, what’s that heel got 
anyway that I haven’t got?” 

“I don’t know, big boy. Suppose 
you tell me.” 

“Confidentially,” I said, “Ex- 
actly nothing.” 

“All ritey, tall, dark and danger- 
ous, how about coming down?” 

“T think I will,” I said. “How 
will I find you?” 

“Not bad at all,” she said sober- 

“IT only had two teeny weenies.” 

“How will I know who you 
are?” | persisted. 

“Oh yes,” she bubbled. “Knock 
on 417 and pretend you got the 
wrong room. If you're half as good 
as you sound like, we'll let you in.” 

Just as that moment my wife 
rose up out of bed and called out, 
“You'd better try to get some sleep 
now, don’t you think? I thought I 
heard somebody talking. W as there 
somebody on the telephone? 

“Just some nuisance asking if we 
were listening to the radio,” I told 
her, starting to peel off my duds. 

Now that I come to think of it, 
I guess I have something else that 
Bobby hasn’t got, and that’s a wife 
who’s able to keep me out of 
trouble. 
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You'll Pack 
SU MM 


m Your Lu ef ase 


ere C 


by Bernice Coffey 


TRAVELLING COMPANIONS: Checked worsted suit: with lone lape 


and, right, three-piece beige garbardine suit. Button-trimmed vest has hig 


by Lée Parker. Extreme left, a Rainmaster 


QUESTION is, not “What shall I take 
with me?” but, “What can I leave out?” 

The woman who comes up with the right 
answer to the latter question is apt to be 
one who travels with a minimum ot lug- 
gage and is, therefore, the least amount of 
trouble to herself and everybody else. And 
she looks well-groomed under al] circum- 
stances. Reason, of course, is that she has 
learned to be selective. There is not an 


article or piece of clothing in her lu 


geave 
that does not earn its passage in consti 
usefulness. 

She does not pack all het jewellery 
just a few pieces that will add variety to 
whatever she wears. She does not take all 
her handbags . . . only the one that is large 
enough to hold odds and ends needed while 
en route, with space left over for a pocket 
magazine. And a flap envelope purse in 
a go-with-everything color for more formal 
use 

It is unnecessary to go all out on full-scale 


j , 
aCSIONEC 


buying to prepare for a trip to 

or anywhere else... not if you 
have a_ well-rounded wardrobe. 
more women buy with their yvear- 
needs in mind, rather than according 


season. After all, a casual dress of fine, 
lightweight wool 
fur coat in a Winnipeg blizzard, or without 
a jacket on a coolish February dav in Be 
muda 

Favorites of travel-wise women are 


is equally right unde 


dresses and suits which, by means of simple 
subtraction and addition, serve many pu 
poses. Designers have taken to the idea 
with the greatest enthusiasm, and it’s 
rare dress that doesn’t lead a double life 
Shown on these pages Is a type of clothes 
that are good warm-weather travellers 
home or abroad. The garments previewed 
in the illustrations will not be available in 
the shops until spring comes to Canada 
Who should know better what to take 


south than one who commutes back and 








RED AND WHITE cotton broadcloth are combined in 
a fhaiter dress From Claire McCardell for 4lfandri. 


SILK SHANTUNG in fire orange touched with 
black velvet, for informal dances. Lawrence Sperber 


‘\ 


ANGORA, shrink and mothproof, and Trip- 
Laker flannel skirt dyed to match. Grand’ mere. 








































forth between Bermuda and Canada “Formal dress is worn at least twice 
as casually as Berv! Willis. Mrs. Willis a week at the larger Bermuda hotels, 
is with the Bermuda News Bureau, but this is a matter of choice. Those 
Toronto. Here are her recommenda- who do not dress do not feel out of 
tions place.” For that matter, a short cock- a , 
Take at least two swim suits. “Ber tail length dress will serve most formal SI vad S in an ivy leaf design 
mudians think that people who swim purposes outlined on white. By Horrocks 
in the winter season are quite mad And if a corner in the luggage can 
| the Bermudians don’t go in unt be tound for it, Mrs. Willis is all for 
Marc But tor Canadians the Gult the short length terry cloth jacket for 
Strear i wonderfu wintel wear before and after swimming. The 
| swimn Wat temperatures are short length jacket, besides being 
' around 68 to 70 degrees smarter than the full length, 1s less 
‘A suit ot yardine or vel tht sulky to pack 
weight dk tor travellins t Memoranda 4 good permanent 
is comfort € {1 right when vou ind an easy-to-keep hairdo before you 
step off t [ Bermud eave home the new lightweight is 
And take a cashmere sweate plastic containers for lotions, creams 





in onc t tel colors.” savs Mrs ind cosmetics . nvlon lingerie, be 
Wi Wear it the daytim 1d cause it launders easily and dries so 
} in the ¢ ng, throw it over the shou expeditiously that some people have 
ders ir f a wrap. And she travelled around the world with only 
points t ( dian and British vis two sels 
itors di t we horts in the streets Advice from “Bermuda Holiday.” 
j Slack orn for bicycling in the by Mary Johnson Tweedy “In gen- 
winter months on warm days, the eral, plan on lightweight clothes from BOXY cover-up coat with multicolor 
longe smart Bermuda shorts April through November, and warmer print on white terry cloth, Beatrice Pines, 
4 “On eds about two afternoon ones for the other months. However. 
dresses, but don’t take more than two if your trip is March-April o1 Novem 
j hats—one to wear while travelling and ber-December, it is wise to take a j 
: one to wear if invited to Government hedge on the seasons and have some ! 
House or to some other special event thing of both. On some cool summer 
Rest of the time women visitors wear evenings ladies will want a light wrap 
native straw hats trimmed with some and on some warm winter days men 


of Bermuda’s abundance of flowers can be comfortable in shirt sleeves.” 








Distaff: 
EDITORIAL WE 


FOURTH TIME for’ Katherine 
Marston. Yes, Kay has won the Cana- 
dian Weekly News- 
paper Association’s 
cup for the fourth 
time for the best 
editorial page. Kay 
is editor-publisher 
of The Elora Ex- 
press, Elora, Ont. 
The paper also 
laced fourth in 
the Best All-Round 
Paper; twice it has 
placed first in this category. And Kay 
had never had any experience in 
newspaper work before she bought 
the Express nine years ago after her 
husband’s death. But, as she says, she’d 
been brought up in a tamily w here the 
daily editorials were read and dis- 
cussed and she thought she could 
write some. Besides, she had two 
children to keep and she had to do 
something. 


KAY MARSTON 


@ Ringing the bell in The 
Magazine is Phyllis Lee Peterson of 
Montreal. The January 
her story, “The Wooden Wings ot 
Ste. Angele,” about a boy in the 
Laurentians. The American has asked 
for some more stories about Ste. 
Angele. 


American 


issue carries 


@ Dr. Margaret M. Hutton, Edmon- 
ton, received her FRCA (Can.) degree 
in obstetrics and gynaecology at the 
annual convocation of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of Canada. A gradu- 
ate of the University of Alberta, Dr. 
Margaret is on the University’s Facul- 
ty of Medicine staff. 


@ Vancouver's Patricia Denise is cur- 
rently featured ballerina in the Olson 
and Johnson, “Pardon Our French.” 
@ Starting the New Year with a new 
job will be Elva Honey. She leaves her 


revolving stage. 
Palmolive-Peet; 
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AROUND AND AROUND THE MODEL GOES 


FASHION SHOW goes to a factory: About 6,800 workers in the Canadian 
Westinghouse plant, Hamilton, Ont., 
Store modelled right on their boring mill turntable, 
Idea of fashion show 
and their Abbie Lane, 
on hand to help Joy Davies, Toronto, with fashion and cosmetic chat. 


saw clothes from Robinson’s Dep't. 


nursing consultant position with the 
Department of Veterans Affairs to be- 
come Acting Director of the School 
for Graduate Nurses at McGill Uni- 
versity. A native of Winnipeg, Nurse 
Elva was one of the first Canadian 
nurses to go Overseas in World War II. 


@ New Year reading for those of you 
who read French is the new novel by 
Gabrielle Roy of Montreal. It’s en- 
titled “La Petite Poule d’Eau” and is 
only published in French as yet. Her 
first novel, “Bonheur d’Occasion,” 

you will remember came out in the 
English translation (“The Tin Flute”) 


@ In December the Toronto Public 

Libraries announced that four Cana- 

dian novels placed in top positions in 

public demand. Two of these were by 

women—"“A_ Lamp is Heavy” by 

Sheila MacKay Russell and “Blaze of 
Noon” by Jeann Beattie. 


@ Winner of this year’s Council of 
Jewish Women Scholarship is soprano 
Marguerite Gignac of Windsor, Ont. 
She will use her award to continue her 
studies at the Royal Conservatory of 
Music of Toronto. 


@ A Canadian Star is born! When 

the all-Canadian revue, “One for the 

Road,” opened in 

Ottawa, proceeded 

tc Montreal and oan 

o1 to Toronto, the 

reviewers were all 

agreed on one 

thing. Barbara 

Hamilton was one : 

of the stars. The ee Be 

Ottawa Citizen ele- . 

vated her to star 

billing along with 

the acknowledged star of the show, 

John Pratt, and The Journal spoke of 

her as a “durable comedienne.” In 

Montreal The Gazette called her a 

“comedienne of impressive ability” 
The Star referred to her as a 

“born comedienne” and The Herald 

“rapidly turning into 


—Page Toles 
BARB HAMILTON 


said she was 


which became a 
was the brain child of Colgate- 
Halifax radio commentator, was 
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Canada’s No. 1 comedienne.” 

When it came the turn of the To- 
ronto critics, the chorus swelled. Said 
The Star, “The delight of this revue 

. is the emergence of Barbara Ham- 
ilton as a very funny comedienne” 

The Tely summed Barb up as 
“Very funny”... and The Globe and 
Mail remarked that she “certainly is 
growing into a comedienne of note.” 
It’s nice to see all this enthusiasm for 
a Canadian girl, playing to Canadian 
audiences. So often a prophet, you 
know 


@ Three out of the seven women 
who ran for civic office in Vancouver 
made the grade. Back on the School 
Board for her fifth year is Mrs. Pearl 
Steen, a former President of the Van- 
couver Business and _ Professional 
Women’s Club; back for a third term 
is Mrs. Jessie Hollis, a former school 
teacher. And Mrs. Buda Brown gets a 
second term on the Park Board. 


@ BC students must be very job con- 
The BC Products Bureau held 
a competition, inviting written job 


scious. 


Ros es: 
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studies. Nearly 11,000 entries were 
received. Winner was Doris Bushell 
of Ocean Falls, for her study of the 
pulp and paper industry. Doris is in 
Home Economics at the University of 
BC. 


@ Poet turned teacher is Dorothy 
Livesay McNair. She’s giving an in- 
troductory course in technique of 
story writing in Vancouver’s Normal 
School, through UBC’s Extension De- 
partment. Her “Call My People 
Home” was recently published by 
Ryerson Press. 


@ Ottawan Betty Low is a ballerina 
who acts, too. Currently she’s playing 
in Christopher Fry’s “Ring Around 
the Moon,” which features Lucille 
Watson, a Quebec City girl who grew 
up in Ottawa. Betty under the nom- 
de-danse of Ludmilla Lvova toured 
with the Ballet Russe for a number of 
years. Then she tried Broadway, as 
principal dancer in “The Bloomer 
Girl.” In 1947 she played in the 
revival of “Antony and Cleopatra” 
and then in “The Insect Comedy.” 


Good Enough To Kat 


DID YOU KNOW that there are 
16,000 kinds of roses and that you 
can eat them? Yes, as Helen Hutson 
Weber of Roses Incorporated says: 
“You can have your roses and eat 
them, too.” 

Intriguing idea! You buy a dozen 
or six or one rose. You enjoy it for a 
week . first as a tiny demure Miss 
on the Monday, then as a voluptuous 
minx on the Wednesday and the next 
day in its blaze of glory you prepare 
it for a cake frosting. 

Here’s how it’s done. You remove 
the petals, wash them and remove the 
white pulpy centre with a knife. Now 
you whip up the white of egg. In an- 
other saucer you have granulated 
sugar. Take a rose petal, dip it in the 
white of egg and remove the bubbles 
with your finger. Place one side of 
the petal down on the granulated 
Sugar, turn over and cover the other 
side. Now the petals are frosted. 


Roses in Sugar 


As edible cake ornaments you can 
arrange them in two or three rings on 
the top of your cake; or you can roll 
each petal into a little rose in itself 
and place them anyway you want on 
the cake. And now, into the icebox 
to harden! Helen Weber tells us this 
is a favorite recipe of Christine Mc- 
Keever, the world famous dietitian, 
now in Columbus, Ohio 

And another thing you can do with 
the crystalized rose petals . . . put one 
of them to float in a cup of tea. It’s 
most elegant and while the crystalized 
frosting will melt eventually and leave 
the rose petal, it’s still elegant. 

Roses, too, are becoming more and 
more a costume jewellery item. In- 
stead of a corsage, suggest to your 
best beau that he send you a wristlet 
or a choker (or both) of tiny Sweet- 
heart roses. You wear it to the gala 
evening and then when you come 
home, you unravel the wristlet or 
choker and drop the roses in a bowl 
of water. Next morning the little 
things will look up at 


you and say, 


“Good morning, dear. Didn't we have 
a lovely time last night?” 

Women of the ages have resorted to 
roses in emotional crises. Did you 
know that Cleopatra, when she went 
to meet Mare Antony, had the floors 
of the palace strewn with roses? And 
of course you remember the sequel to 
that story. 

The Empress Josephine cultivated 
roses in her garden. She had 250 varie- 
ties. And George Washington was such 
a devoted husband that he named a 
hybrid rose he grew himself after wife 
Martha.—Margaret Ness. 


ROGER 
& GALLET 


Roger & Gallet Sachets do 
double 


scents 


duty! Their rare 
excitement 
You'll like 


them because they're lasting. 


hint of 


love and beauty. 
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forth between Bermuda and Canada 
as casually as Berv! Willis. Mrs. Willis 
is with the Bermuda News Bureau, 
Toronto. Here are her recommenda- 


tions 


Take at least two swim suits. “Ber 
mudians think that people who swim 
in the winter season are quite mad 
the Be 1 ont ) unt 
M: B Canadians the Gult 
Stre Vondert VINTC 
Swit \\ mpe Ires 
a d 6% deere 

\ ding Ve h 
we tT U | 
sc f j } \ n yu 
Ste 1 Bern 1 

\r ¢ cash \ 
in oF he pastel color savs M 
W S Wear it the davtime and 
in tl vening, throw it over the shou 
ders ir f a wrap. And.” she 
pol ts t Canadian and British vis 
itors < t wear shorts in the streets 
Slack orn for bicvcling in the 
winter mont on warm days, the 
longer mart Bermuda shorts 

“One 1 ds about two afternoon 


resses, but don’t take more than two 
; 


hats—one to wear while travelling and 
one to wear if invited to Government 
House or to some other special event 
Rest of the time women visitors wear 
Mative straw hats trimmed with some 


of Bermuda’s abundance of flowers 


are combined in 


RED AND WHITE cotton broadcloth 
a halter dress. From Claire McCardell for Alfandri. 


ANGORA, shrink and mothproof, and Trip- 
Laker flannel skirt dyed to match. Grand'mere. 


“Formal dress is worn at least twice 
i week at the larger Bermuda hotels, 
but this is a matter of choice. Those 
who do not dress do not feel out ot 
place.” For that matter, a short cock- 
tail length dress will serve most formal 
purposes 

And if a corner in the Juggage can 
be found for it, Mrs. Willis is all for 


the short length terry cloth jacket for 


wear before and after swimming. The 
short length jacket, besides being 
smarter than the full length, 1s less 
sulky to pack 

Memoranda A good permanent 
ind an ecusy-to keep hairdo before you 
leave home . the new lightweight 
plastic containers for lotions, creams 


ind cosmetics nylon lingerie, be 
cause it launders easily and dries so 
expeditiously that some people have 
travelled around the world with only 
two sets 

Advice from “Bermuda Holiday.” 
»9y Mary Johnson Tweedy “In gen- 
eral, plan on lightweight clothes from 
April through November, and warmer 
ones for the other months. However. 
if your trip is March-April or Novem- 
ber-December, it is wise to take a 
hedge on the seasons and have some 
thing of both. On some cool summer 
evenings ladies will want a light wrap 
and on some warm winter days men 
can be comfortable in shirt sleeves.” 


} 





BOXY cover-up coat with multicolor 
print on white terry cloth, Beatrice Pines, 






SILK SHANTUNG in fire orange touched with 
black velvet, for informal dances. Lawrence Sperber, 


~~ 


STRIPES in an ivy leaf design 
outlined on white. By Horrocks 




























































Distaff: 
EDITORIAL WE 


FOURTH TIME for Katherine 
Marston. Yes, Kay has won the Cana- 
dian Weekly News- 
paper Association’s 
cup for the fourth 
time for the best 
editorial page. Kay 
is editor-publisher 
of The Elora Ex- 
press, Elora, Ont. 
The paper also 
placed fourth in 
the Best All-Round 
Paper; twice it has 
placed first in this category. And Kay 
had never had any experience in 
newspaper work before she bought 
the Express nine years ago after her 
husband’s death. But, as she says, she’d 
been brought up in a family where the 


KAY MARSTON 


daily editorials were read and dis- 
cussed and she thought she could 
write some. Besides, she had two 


children to keep and she had to do 
something. 

@ Ringing the bell in The 
Magazine 


American 
is Phyllis Lee Peterson of 
Montreal. The January issue carries 
her story, “The Wooden Wings ot 
Ste. Angele,” about a boy in the 
Laurentians. The American has asked 
for some more stories about Ste. 
Angele. 


@ Dr. Margaret M. Hutton, Edmon- 
ton, received her FRCA (Can.) degree 
in obstetrics and gynaecology at the 
annual convocation of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of Canada. \ gradu- 
ate of the University of Alberta, Dr. 
Margaret is on the University’s Facul- 
ty of Medicine staff. 

@ Vancouver's Patricia Denise is cur- 
rently featured ballerina in the Olson 
and Johnson, “Pardon Our French.” 


@ Starting the New Year with a new 
job will be Elva Honey. She leaves her 


revolving stage. 
Palmolive-Peet; 
on hand to help Joy Davies, 








FASHION SHOW goes to a factory: 
Westinghouse plant, Hamilton, Ont., 
Store modelled right on their boring mill turntable, 


About 6,800 workers in the Canadian 
saw clothes from Robinson’s Dep't. 


Idea of fashion show 
and their Abbie Lane, 
Toronto, 


nursing consultant position with the 
Department of Veterans Affairs to be- 
come Acting Director of the School 
for Graduate Nurses at McGill Uni- 
versity. A native of Winnipeg, Nurse 
Elva was one of the first Canadian 
nurses to go Overseas in World War II. 


m@ New Year reading for those of you 
who read French is the new novel by 
Gabrielle Roy of Montreal. It’s en- 
titled “La Petite Poule d’Eau’” and is 
only published in French as yet. Her 
first novel, “Bonheur d’Occasion,’ 

you will remember came out in the 
English translation (“The Tin Flute”) 


@ In December the Toronto Public 
Libraries announced that four Cana- 
dian novels placed in top positions in 
public demand. Two of these were by 
women—"“A Lamp is Heavy” by 
Sheila MacKay Russell and “Blaze of 
Noon” by Jeann Beattie. 


@ Winner of this vear’s Council of 
Jewish Women Scholarship is soprano 
Marguerite Gignac of Windsor, Ont. 
She will use her award to continue her 
studies at the Royal Conservatory of 
Music of Toronto. 


is born! When 
“One for the 


@ A Canadian Star 
the all-Canadian revue, 


Road,” opened in 
Ottawa, proceeded 
tc Montreal and (ante, 


o1 to Toronto, the 





Fee 
reviewers were all - 
agreed on one oy 
thing. Barbara * 
Hamilton was one} 8 
of the stars. The a & 
Ottawa Citizen ele- & 
vated her to star aa 
billing along with eer nwo ners 


‘he acknowledged star of the show, 
John Pratt, and The Journal spoke of 
her as a “durable comedienne.” In 
Montreal The Gazette called her a 
“comedienne of impressive ability” 
The Star referred to her as a 
comedienne” and The Herald 
was “rapidly turning into 


“born 


said she 
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AROUND AND AROUND THE MODEL GOES 


which became a 
brain child of Colgate- 
radio commentator, was 
chat. 


was the 
Halifax 


with fashion and cosmetic 
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Canada’s No. 1 comedienne.” 

When it came the turn of the To- 
ronto critics, the chorus swelled. Said 
The Star, “The delight of this revue 

. is the emergence of Barbara Ham- 
ilton as a very funny comedienne” 

The Tely summed Barb up as 
“Very funny”... and The Globe and 
Mail remarked that she “certainly is 
growing into a comedienne of note.” 
It’s nice to see all this enthusiasm for 
a Canadian girl, playing to Canadian 


audiences. So often a prophet, you 
know 
@ Three out of the seven women 


who ran for civic office in Vancouver 
made the grade. Back on the School 
Board for her fifth year is Mrs. Pearl 
Steen, a former President of the Van- 
couver Business and_ Professional 
Women’s Club; back for a third term 
is Mrs. Jessie Hollis, a former school 
teacher. And Mrs. Buda Brown gets a 
second term on the Park Board. 


@ BC students must be very job con- 
lhe BC Products Bureau held 
a competition, inviting written job 


SciOUS. 


Roses: 
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studies. Nearly 11,000 entries were 
received. Winner was Doris Bushell 
of Ocean Falls, for her study of the 
pulp and paper industry. Doris is in 
Home Economics at the University of 


BC. 


@ Poet turned 
Livesay McNair. 


teacher is Dorothy 
She’s giving an in- 
troductory course in technique of 
story writing in Vancouver’s Normal 
School, through UBC’s te De- 
partment. Her “Call My People 
Home” was recently published by 
Ryerson Press. 


@ Ottawan Betty Low is a ballerina 
who acts, too. Currently she’s playing 
in Christopher Fry’s “Ring Around 
the Moon,” which features Lucille 
Watson, a Quebec City girl who grew 
up in Ottawa. Betty under the nom- 
de-danse of Ludmilla Lvova toured 
with the Ballet Russe for a number of 


years. Then she tried Broadway, as 
principal dancer in “The Bloomer 
Girl.” In 1947 she played in the 


revival of 
and then in * 


“Antony and Cleopatra” 
‘The Insect Comedy.” 


Good Enough To Eat 


DID YOU KNOW that there are 
16,000 kinds of roses and that you 
can eat them? Yes, as Helen Hutson 
Weber of Roses Incorporated says: 
“You can have your roses and eat 
them, too.” 

Intriguing idea! You buy a dozen 
or siX or one rose. You enjoy it for a 
week . . . first as a tiny demure Miss 
on the Monday, then as a voluptuous 
minx on the Wednesday and the next 
day in its blaze of glory you prepare 
it for a cake frosting. 

Here’s how it’s done. You remove 
the petals, wash them and remove the 
white pulpy centre with a knife. Now 
you whip up the white of egg. In an- 
other saucer you have granulated 
sugar. Take a rose petal, dip it in the 
white of egg and remove the bubbles 


with your finger. Place one side of 
the _ petal down on the granulated 
sugar, turn over and cover the other 


side. Now the petals are frosted. 


Roses in Sugar 

As edible cake ornaments you can 
them in two or three rings on 
or you can roll 


arrange 
the top of your cake; 
each petal into a little rose in itself 
and place them anyway you want on 
the cake. And now, into the icebox 
to harden! Helen Weber tells us this 
is a favorite recipe of Christine Mc- 
Keever, the world famous dietitian, 
now in Columbus, Ohio 

And another thing you can do with 
the crystalized rose petals . . . put one 
of them to float in a cup of tea. It’s 
most elegant and while the crystalized 
frosting will melt eventually 
the rose petal, it’s still elegant 

Roses, too, are becoming more and 
more a costume jewellery item. In- 
stead of a corsage, suggest to your 
best beau that he send you a wristlet 
or a choker (or both) of tiny Sweet- 
heart roses. You wear it to the gala 
evening and then when you come 
home, you unravel the wristlet or 
choker and drop the roses in a bowl 
of water. Next morning the little 


and leave 


things will look up at you and say, 


“Good morning, dear. Didn't we have 
a lovely time last night?” 

Women of the ages have resorted to 
in emotional Did you 
know that Cleopatra, when she went 
to meet Mare Antony, had the floors 
of the palace strewn with roses? And 
of course you remember the sequel to 
that story. 

The Empress Josephine cultivated 
roses in her garden. She had 250 varie- 
ties. And George Washington was such 
a devoted husband that he named a 
hybrid rose he grew himself after wife 


Martha.—Margaret Ness. 


roses crises. 





ROGER 
& GALLET 





Roger & Gallet Sachets do 


double duty! Their rare 
scents hint of excitement 
love and beauty. You'll like 


them because they're lasting. 


PARIS — LONDON — SYDNEY — 
BUENOS AIRES — NEW YORK 


General Agent for Canada, J. Alfred 
Ouimet, 85 St. Paul St. E Montreal 


Ideal Beauty Salon 


WwW. O. WIEGAND 


Permanent Waving : Beauty Culture 
Hair Goods 


GOLD MEDALIST 
DIPLOMIST 


643 Yonge St. (Upstairs) 
TORONTO KI. 1293 
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Concern ing Food: 


Serve With Dessert 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 


“i 
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Almond Cakes 
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OFTEN smail 
cakes and tartlets 
help the puzzle 
pieces of menu- 
making to. fit 
SMOOTMYN In f 
Something just 


right to serve with 





dessert: a tooth- 
’ 
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+ 
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together over fruits and nuts. Com- 
bine thoroughly 

Beat eggs until very light. Gradual- 
lv add the sugar (sieved if necessary 
to remove lumps) continuing to beat. 
Fold in flour-truit-nut mixture and 
spread in an ungreased 9 x 13 cake 
pan. Bake in 350°F oven for 20 min- 
utes. Let stand S minutes and then 
trost with /cing Sugar Glaze. Com- 
bine 1!2 cups sifted icing sugar, 3 
tbsp. milk and 1 tsp. almond flavor- 
ing. This will melt and glaze the cake. 
Sprinkle with finely chopped red and 
green cherries if desired. Cut into 
squares when cold with sharp 


knife heated in boiling water. 


Vanilla Crescents 

These are the shortbread 
tvpe of cookie and comple- 
Christmas Cake 


Outter Or Margar- 


cups pastry flour 
6 tbsp. powdered sugar 


cup chopped walnuts or pecans 





( butter, work in the cream 
d vanilla. Sift flour with powdered 
sugi ind add gradually to butter and 
C mixture. Add the chopped nuts 


@ fhe marbled ware tea-pot 
strated below ts an example 


glish Pottery made 


{ the fine Er 
by Thoma Wihiueldon active 
1740-1780). Photograph by cour 
tesy Roual Ontario Museum 








and combine thoroughly. Chill the 
mixture. Meanwhile make up _ the 
Vanilla Sugar. Add 2 tbsp. vanilla to 
'2 cup sifted icing sugar (or use grat- 
ed vanilla bean if you have it). Mix 
well and press through a sieve on wax 
paper. Allow it to dry. . 

To shape cookies pinch off pieces of 
dough and roll between palms to form 
cylinder 3” long. Shape into crescent 
and place on greased cookie sheets 2” 
apart. Bake in 325°F oven for 20 
minutes. Remove from cookie sheet 
and dip in Vanilla Sugar. Yield: About 


3 dozen cookies. 


Black Currant Meringue 


These require a fork for comfort- 
able eating and are best as a dessert 
cookie—served with pineapple parfait 
or apricot mousse. 

Part I: 

1/3 cup butter or margarine 

12 cup granulated sugar 
egg volks 
tsp. vanilla 
1!2 cups sifted pastry flour 

| tsp. baking powder 

Cream butter, add sugar 
creaming well. Add egg volks 
and vanilla and beat well. 
Fold in flour and baking pow- 


| 


Ff der sifted together. Press this 
ex MNture in an 8X 8X2 cake 
pan (ungreased). Bake in 


350° F oven 20 minutes. Re- 
move from oven, let stand 5 minutes. 
Part 2 
Spread baked pastry with 12 to 2/3 
cup black currant jam. Top with 
meringue. Beat 2 egg whites until stiff. 
Gradually add 1 cup brown = sugar 
continuing to beat. Spread evenly over 
Yack currant jam. Sprinkle top with 
cup finely chopped walnuts. Bake 
in 350 F oven 15-20 minutes. Cut in 





squares or fingers when cold. Use a 
sharp knife heated in boiling water 
or best results 

Vote /:; Date filling or other jam 
mav be used in place of black cur- 
rant jam 

Note 2: Use within 2 davs since the 


jam will soak the pastry 


Currant Lemon Tea Tarts 


1 recipe pastry 
2 tsps. corn starch 

cup sugar 
'4 tsp. salt 
1 egg, slightly beaten 

cup Corn syrup 
2 tsps. grated lemon rind. 

1/3 cup melted butter or margarine 

1 tbsp. lemon juice 

1 cup currants or raisins 

Roll pastry ‘8 inch thick. Cut into 
3-inch rounds and fit into muffin pans. 
Rounds should be big enough to ex- 
tend '4-inch up side of pan, making a 
small shallow tart shell. Mix corn 
starch, sugar and salt. Add egg and 
blend well. Add remaining ingredients, 
mixing well. Fill each tart shell with 
about | tbsp. currant mixture. Bake 
in hot oven 400°F 20 minutes. Re- 
move tarts quickly from pans while 
hot. 


TWELVE TO TWO P.M. 


“COFFEE Buffet,” a new way of en- 
tertaining, comes to us from out Cali- 
fornia way. Actually it’s an afternoon 
tea variation served midday between 


twelve and two. Guests come and go 
as their days’ activities permit. Time 
is better too than an afternoon tea— 
especially where traffic and transpor- 
tation interfere with the little woman 
getting home on time to run up the 
evening meal. 

The dining table can be set as for 
tea table, with someone dispensing the 
coffee and assistants to serve. In this 
way a fairly large group can be ac- 
commodated. 

Basic menu plan is: a salad, relishes, 
tea-type sandwiches or hot breads, 
petit fours, cookies and coffee. Salted 
nuts and mints added if desired. For 
our climate and temperament we sug- 
gest both tea and coffee; for really 
nippy days a hot casserole dish plus 
rolls in place of salad, relish and sand- 
wiches. It’s a good idea to Keep the 
dessert down to cookies—easier on the 
hostess’s ingenuity and guests’ waist- 
lines. 


@ “The Perfect Hostess Cook Book” 
(McClelland & Stewart, $4.00) pre- 
sents gourmet recipes with clear step- 
by-step directions. The author, Mil- 
dred O. Knoff, is a famous hostess and 
wife of a motion picture producer. 
She has made it her hobby to collect, 
test and revise interesting recipes of 
many lands besides those of her own 
country. For cookswzn-a-rut it’s quite 
an inspiration—the dessert section 
alone is full of wonderful sweets which 
would make the most blasé guest sit 
up and take notice. Altogether a de- 
lightful book—and instructive! 


@ New synthetic sweetening agent of 
no caloric value is available to diabet- 
ics and others on limited carbohvdrate 
diets. Feature of this product is that 
t can be used in cooking and baking. 
nvone who has tried to make a diet 
palatable without a sweetening agent 
will realize what a help this will be. 
No bitter after-taste is detected in hot 
solutions, baked goods or canning. In 
ot pa- 
tients preferred taste of this agent to 
saccharin. Eight tablets (each equal 
to | teaspoon sugar in sweetening 
recommended as maxi- 
mum for daily use. 


clinical investigations majority 


pow er) are 


@ Never underestimate «a can of 
soup! It’s more expensive to use soup 
for sauces, but for excellent flavor 
and speed of operation canned soups 
will help turn out a well sauced dish. 
To wit—tiny whole new potatoes in 
chicken cream sauce. Add this dish 
for interest to a penny plain meal of 
cold meats and cabbage salad. Com- 
bine | tin condensed cream of chicken 
soup with 12 cup milk; heat and add 
chopped chives and parsley. Pour 
over peeled freshly cooked new pota- 
toes (cooked in jackets). Serve im- 
mediately. 


SEEDLESS 
WATERMELON 


Grows from seed but produces no seed. An amazing 
and valuable new fruit from the Orient. Fine quality 
extra sweet; SEEDLESS; heavy cropper; medium smal! 
early. Only very limited seed supply of this rare new 
variety. Packet of 10 seeds $1.00 postpaid, and we 
will send with each order cultural directions and 
bulletin describing the newly discovered process in the 
science of Gyto-genetics by which a renowned Japanese 
scientist produces seed for production of seedless fruit 
Order direct from this advertisement 6w 
E OUR BIG 1951 SEED 

AND NURSERY BOOK 










DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
CEORGETOWN,ONT 
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Quotes: 
$1.02 FOR A FRENCHMAN 


CAN men be asked to fight and die, 
or at least train themselves to do so, 
while their dependents are left in pov- 
erty? 

When a Frenchman gets caught in 
the draft he is paid $1.02 a month if 
he is a private soldier, relates a Paris 
despatch. Half of that is tobacco al- 
lowance. A British draftee gets $29.70 
a month and an 
American gets 
$70 a month for 
three months. 
Then he gets 
$80 a month. 

A conscript 
corporal with- 
_ Out dependents 
gets $1.20 a 
month if he is French. He gets $44.50 
a month if he is British, and $117.60 
a month if he is American... . 

Any unified European force would 
certainly have to have a far greater 
degree of equality among the soldiers 
ot different nationalities than now 
exists. It is absolutely certain that the 
French ranks will be embittered if 
things go on as they are.—The Tele- 
gram, Toronto. 

@ But mavbe they have a book. 

Phone numbers of (UBC) co-eds 
apparently no longer have as much 
appeal for male students as the Pub- 
lications Board believed. John Mc- 
Kinnon, Alma Mater Society treasur- 
er. has announced a special drive to 
dispose of unsold copies of the Stu- 
dent Directory, which contains the 
name, address and phone number of 
evervone attending the University. 
The Vanceuver Sun. 

B /s somecne in vour family marked 
for greatness? You never can tell. 

Smuts was born on a prosperous 
farm in Cape Colony—now the Cape 
Province of the Union of South Africa 

on May 24, 1870. (His birthday 
was Empire Day.) His father was of 
pure Dutch stock and his mother 
Dutch and Huguenot so that he had 
no British blood though he was born 
a British subject. In boyhood he was 
sickly and not expected to live long. 
His father also formed a low opinion 
ot his mental powers. “He is a poor, 
unhealthy youngster,” that worthy 
said, “a queer fellow without much in- 
telligence. It is best that he remain at 
home.” — J. B. McGeachy in the 
Christmas issue of Echoes, official 
publication of the IODE. 


es 
Bachelor in Winter 
AT TIMES I’ve been known 


To disparage myself 
For having been imbecile- 
headed. 
As 1 think of the couple 
Of stalwart sons 
That might have been mine 
had I wedded. 


I especially wish 
! could summon them up 
To gladden the gloom of my 
hovel, 
When the steps and the sidewalk 
Are heavy with snow 
And I'm hunting around for a 
shovel. 
REP: 
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TUNE TO SIMPSON’S FRIDAY NIGHT BROADCASTS OF THE TORONTO SYMPHONY POP CONCERTS 
OVER THE TRANS-CANADA NETWORK OF THE CBC 


Decorating and 
furnishing schemes 





! _& , (a for modern living: 
> Gy £ é 
, U / f / Family rooms. bedrooms 
/ f —-- , kitchens, bathrooms 









f 4 4 ff) o fi 4 from attractive houses 
SVS hh sh fbf / 4 
4 AV S44 ATL 4 and smart apartments 
A. - if TY~XUYUSUYUY) tf across Canada 


GET YOUR COMR@MENTARY COPY : 
OF THIS VALUABLE LITTLE"PORTEOLIO OF INTERIORS“AT SIMPSON’S. 


See interestingly decorated rooms from coast to 
coast. . . several of them by Simpson's Interior 
Decorating. Get ideas for doing your own home 
over this Spring. 


@ Simpson’s Homemakers’ Advisory Service - Fourth 
Floor 


@ Simpson's House of Ideas and Interior Decorating 
Department - Fifth Floor 


@ Simpson's Gift Consultant - Sixth Floor 


SIMPSON STORES LOCATED IN TORONTO, LONDON, MONTREAL, HALIFAX, REGINA. MAIL ORDER HOUSES IN TORONTO, 
REGINA, HALIFAX, VANCOUVER. ORDER OFFICES AND AGENCIES FROM NEWFOUNDLAND TO BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


25 
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Children: 


No 


by Helen Gatch 


CAN A WOMAN ALONE raise her 
child? This question is being asked 
urgently by many young mothers. The 
war has left in its wake many homes 
broken by death or divorce, and more 
and more mothers are being forced to 
face the problem of bringing up their 
children without the help of their 
husbands 

A mother alone must guard against 
many hazards in guiding her 
child’s development but if 
she is intelligent there are 
no serious hindrances to 
pres ent her trom producing 
a secure, happy, responsible 
youngster. ad 
” The difficulties and haz- 
ards facing a mother in this situation 
are numerous. 

If the mother is working ever day 


loom 


she may have to spend many hours 
away from her child; she may, for ex- 
ample, have him placed in a nursery 
school or with his grandparents. Un- 
doubtedly this is hard on the mother, 
as it is on the child. 

One six-year-old who was left with 
his grandparents in a aistant city 
questioned his mother wistfully, 
“Mummy, why don't I ever see you 
any more?” 

In spite of the difficulties it may be 
necessary for the mother to work, 
either to support herself and the child, 
or even to help her make the adjust- 
ment to a new and difficult situation 
The latter is a good enough reason if, 
in the long run, it improves the chances 
for the child’s well-being 

Another difficulty which frequently 
results when mother and child live 
alone is over-dependency of the child 
upon his mother, and of the mother 
upon her child. his situation can 
rise very easily when the two are 


constant companions, par ticularly 


t} mot 


when the mother needs some compen- 
sation for her new loneliness and the 
lack of normal family life 

dependency may show up 
Mother may 


Johnny's wel- 


lhis over 
in a variety of forms 
“fuss” constantly about 
then 


fare, and frequently resorts to 


nagging him endlessly about details; 
she may be overanxious and, yuite un- 
consciously, make his miserable young 
hfe nothing but los” and “don'ts.” 
THE CHILD of this kind of mother 
often becomes over himself. 
He may hate to get his hands dirtv or 
muss his clothing. He may be unable 
to enjoy playing by 


iNXIOUS 


himself, or to 
allow his mother out of his sight 
With overdependency 
dulgence. In the name of “love” the 
lonely mother may lavish upon her 
child not only affection, but also far 
more gifts and clothes than the child 
needs to be hapy And her overin 
means not providing 


goes overin- 





USUa 


dulgence 
consistent discipline: she spoils him 
by sometimes not insisting that he 
meet her requirements and at other 


times being too severe with him 





This inconsistency and indulgence 





Man in the House 


produce an uncertain and _ insecure 
child. He will probably find it difficult 
to fit into the world he moves into 
when he leaves home and is no longer 
the centre of attention. 

Occasionally the mother is too strict 
and rigid in her handling of the 
youngster. If she is divorced she may 
attempt, deliberately or unconsciously, 
to “improve” upon the child’s father 
in order that the child will 
not have his shortcomings. 
If she is a widow she may 
idealize her late husband 
and try to pattern the child 
after him. 
= Although both courses of 
action may be understand- 
able, each may do the child a great 
deal of damage by establishing in him 
either a rigid or rebellious nature. 

A neurotic divorced mother who 
feels a great deal of hostility toward 
her child’s father may communicate 
this feeling to her child, whether she 
intends to or not. Whenever this kind 
of tension develops in a child his 
security, efficiency, and general well- 
being are seriously threatened. 

This formidable list of hazards need 
not discourage the intelligent mother. 
She can avoid them if she is on guard 
against them. And she can do a great 
deal to plan her child’s life wisely. 

Provided that she succeeds, with 
help if necessary, in making an intelli- 
gent adjustment to the problem she is 
facing in living without her husband, 
she has reached the starting-point in 
doing a good job with her child. 
SHE CAN, first, 
happy atmosphere tor her child to 
grow in. Even if she must be away 
during the day, she can make sure 
that they have plenty of opportunities 
for each other's companionship. 

This, of course, means caretul plan- 


provide a serene, 


ning: the hour before bed is a pleasant 
time for them to spend together, and 
offer time for “special” 
things together, like walks, shopping 
and visiting friends. 

\ thoughtful mother will see to it 
that both she and her child find some 
time, too, for seeing friends outside 
the family Just as Johnny 
friends and playmates of his own age, 
mother needs her adult friends, both 
men and women. It is well, for the 
to see that he is not con- 
stantly surrounded only by women. 

One of the important things the 
mother can do while her child is still 
very young, is to help him to build 
attitude toward their family 
If she tells him the truth in 
a simple way he will be capable of 
understanding it. 

If the kevnote of the mother’s plan 
child is respect for him as an 
individual, she will probably find her 
task a rewarding one. She is a wise 
parent if she can avoid pampering him 
and can make their life together a 
joint responsibility (though of course 
the large proportion of this is Mother’s 


week-ends 


rips, 


needs 


child’s sake, 


mature 
situation. 


for her 


Brain-Teaser: 


What's 


New? 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 


1, 11, 30 and 8. Our title's according 


to Ecclesiastes. (5 





9. Common to geese and cars. (5 

10. 27 loses an hour. (3) 

11. See 1 

13. He keeps his hands on the throttle, as 3t 
were. (9 


14. Penniless extract, (5) 

15. Nothing doing at the crap game, evidently 
2, 4) 

17. There’s many a hog in Scotland at this 
season. (8) 

20. Permit. for instance. (8) 

22. Prolific forgers? (6) 

26 The king draws the line! (5) 

28 ae it to melt in the mouth? (4, 5) 

30. Se 1 








§ y part of a helmet. (3) 

Rich lace curtains are its New Year's gift 
te the world. (5) 

33. It was, for Cabot. (12) 

DOWN 


2. A highly respected hen with an odor. (7) 






7 2 





25. Church 


3. Concerning wrong-doing, though you won't 


make a slip with it. 


4. It's felt by the foot. 


(5) 


(6) 


5. Clean? It’s a sweeping statement to make 


with this! (3, 5) 
6. Acid makes cretins’ 
7. De-scribed a wren 
8. See 1 
12. It makes the cook 
16. See 18. 13) 


18. It’s the word, maybe, 
the 16. (3 
19. He Was no amateur 


the tune of 
20. No wonder a prude 
(5) 
21. A lad encompas 


man”. (7) 


“Stormy 


insides turn over. (5) 
and a tit? (7) 


a boatman, (5) 


that the calf calls 


at twirling ropes (to 


Weather?") (8) 


appears lost in Paris! 


sed by sin in ‘The Talis- 


23. The wind up of Conrad's writings? (7) 


24. On these clues 


a British florin appears to 


be about a small amount. (6) 


suggested for her? 


29. It’s awful how often 


10 
11 
12 
13 
16 


18 
21 
24 
26 
29 
30 
31 


zi, 


me Co 0D 


founded by one of the 22. (6) 
27. Was a change of mate what Shakespeare 


(5) 


Solution to Last 


Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 
See 4 
Oldster 
Aladdin 
Halo 
Sensible 
Tiny Tim 
High hat 
Crosses 
Comical 
Barracks 
Lure 
Uniform 
Entwine 
See 8 
DOWN 
Undrawn 
Outpost 
25 and 1. Christmas 
comes but once a 
year 
Again 
Evading 
Rudolph 
31 and 9. God bless 
us every one 
See 8 
and 15. Stock-still 
Hucks 
See 
Scrooge 
Molotov 
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job). A child wants and can cope with 
responsibility if he begins early to 
have experience in han dling it. 

At two years, for example, he can 
be responsible to some extent for his 
own life: he can take off 
with some help; he can 
hands and comb his hair, 
help; and of course he can_ help 
Mother with such jobs 
and tidying, provided that she has the 
patience to let him. 


his shoes, 
wash his 
with some 


aS SW eeping 


THE CHILD must have complete con- 
fidence in his parent. He must know 
that her affection is always there, par 
ticularly when he makes mistakes, and 
not just when things are = going 
smoothly. She must manage, too, to 
give him confidence in her good sense 
and judgment. If she is consistent and 
firm, yet undisturbed and ready to 
help him when he is in trouble, this 
goal will be reached. 

If a mother’s long-term aim is the 
development of a mature, responsible, 
mature adult, she will 
probably make a success of her job. 
Once she is aware that she is facing 
a unique problem, and wants to solve 
it, she has taken the first step. 

Two is still the best number of par- 
ents for a child, but 
woman can do the job if she has 
wisdom. 


emotionally 


one sensible 


Do you see square 
dots before your eyes? 


Do you look for 
hidden meanings in 


plain sentences? 


Do the names Louis 
and Dorothy Crerar 
‘puzzle” you? 


For answer to these 


questions, 


page upside down 
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1950: BACKWARD LOOK 


“City Lights” Still the Year’s Best, 
Though Much Else in Honor List 


IT IS no reflection on Hollywood that 
the best picture of 1950 turned out 
to be Charlie Chaplin’s 20-year-old 
“City Lights.” All this proves is that 
the Chaplin genius is both timeless and 
incomparable, and that no amount of 
industry, technical innovation and high 
budgetting can take the place-of the 
ingenious upstart human imagination. 
It is unfortunate 
that talent of the 
Chaplin order rare- 
ly turns up more 
than once in the 
lifetime of any me- 
dium. 

The screen how- 
ever, can muster 
plenty of talent of 
the second order. 
On the credit side 
we had, during 1950, such films as 
“The Men,” “No Way Out,” “Panic 
in the Streets,” “The Third Man,” 
“Mister 880," “Sunset Boulevard,” 
“The Jackpot” and “All About Eve” 

a mixed lot, picked at random from 
memory, with one commendable qual- 
itv in common, that they were interest- 
ing to watch from beginning to end. 

This is a fairly high criterion when 
one considers the predicament of 
Hollywood, doomed like Scheherazade 
to provide an inexhaustible supply of 
fables, under penalty of extinction. (It 
is quite possible that Scheherazade, 
under pressure of production turned 
out the occasional Grade B fable that 
Very nearly cost her her head.) 

There were increasing signs through 
the past year that the Industry is seri- 
Ous about its responsibility to supply 
not only entertainment but ideas. “The 
Men,” which dealt with the problem of 
postwar paraplegics, and “No Way 
Out.” a continuation of the crusade 
against racial prejudice, were both 
extraordinarily eloquent and moving 
films. “No Sad Songs For Me” which 
dealt with the cancer problem was less 
successful. Starting out as a brave 
Clinical revelation, it fell before the 
end into the plaintive idiom of soap 
Opera. However, considering the im- 
Mense difficulties of the subject, the 
film still rates at least a B-plus. 

The year’s most impressive comedy- 
drama was “All About Eve” and 
Joseph Mankiewicz, who was respon- 
sible for both “All About Eve” and 
“No Way Out” is likely to appear in 
forthcoming honor lists as the most 
distinguished director-writer of the 
year. “Sunset Boulevard” attempted to 
be both tragedy and comedy and suf- 
fered to a certain extent from its 
ambivalence. Thanks to the indestruct- 
ible Miss Swanson, however, and to 


MARY LOWREY ROSS 


a@ great deal of acid commentary on 
life in the film capital “Sunset Boule- 
vard” was almost continuously fasci- 
Mating to watch. . 

There was little comedy in the great 
Slapstick tradition of the screen during 
1950. Visual comedy on the screen has 





been declining rapidly over the last 
decade, perhaps because promising 
comics are inevitably diverted to radio, 
which offers large salaries, prepared 
scripts and no opportunity to develop 
in a genuinely antic direction. Even 
Red Skelton seems oddly muted in his 
occasional screen appearances, and 
the Marx Brothers’ one film, “Love 
Happy” was a forced and _ foolish 
affair, a sad example of delirium 
recollected in apathy. 

The best undiluted comedy of the 
year came from the British studios in 
such films as “Kind Hearts And Coro- 
nets,” “The Happiest Years Of Your 
Life’ and “A Run For Your Money.” 
Like “Tight Little Island,” and “Pass- 
port To Pimlico” all these films carry 
a suggestion, either broad or oblique, 
of social satire and awareness. It is 
constantly said of the Englishman that 
he has learned to laugh at himself, and 
this is probably no truer than most 
generalizations. The Englishman has 
learned however, from iong involve- 
ment and old acquaintance, to laugh 
at his society, and as a result the best 
films that reach us from the English 
studios are edged with sharp aware- 
ness not only of the little world in 
which the characters move but of the 
larger, more interesting, world outside. 


Tight Little Efforts 


The list of excellent British films 
aiso includes “Trio,” a second collec- 
ton in program form of Somerset 
'Maugham’s short stories, and “The 
didden Room,” one of those bril- 
iantly designed and executed mystery 
melodramas which have become an 
English specialty. Untortunately the 
studios sent us along with these dis- 
tinguished productions, a number of 
those dull and foolish little pictures 
which are also a specialty of British 
studios. When the British studios pro- 
duce a Grade B film (e.g. “The Facts 
Of Love” and “Woman Hater”) they 
make no attempt to disguise method 
and material under a rush of wild 
action and handsome photography, 
both more or less irrelevant. Unlike 
his Hollywood counterpart the English 
director takes his time. 

Quite as characteristically, perhaps, 
the dullest Hollywood pictures of the 
year were high-budget productions, 
such as “The Furies” (which even a 
brilliant characterization by the late 
Walter Huston couldn't salvage), “The 
Prince Of Foxes” and “The Black 
Rose,” both of which seemed as vague 
and interminable as the period of his- 
tory they attempted to cover. These 
endless costume pageants, routed to 
take in every section of the population, 
are by their nature incapable of cut- 
ting a single corner. Almost any Grade 
B film, such as the current “Bound 
lo Be Bad” and “To Please A Lady” 
is preferable by comparison. At least 
the latter create the illusion of being 


over sooner.—Mary Lowrey Ross. 
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“TO PLEASE A Lady”: Clark Gable, Barbara Stanwyck smolder with the wheels. 





CORTISONE’S YEAR 


Its Usefulness Is Now Established, 
its Production Now High-Geared 


SO FAR as medical news is concerned 
1950 has been a cortisone year. The 
Nobel prize in medicine was awarded 
for its discovery and the proof of its 
usefulness. Engineering advances in 
the plants of Merck and Company, its 
producers, have resulted both in a 
greatly increased supply and lowered 
price. As it became increasingly avail- 
able throughout the year more and 
more of it was used for treating the 
sick and for research. 

Its usefulness in the treatment of 
rheumetoid arthritis, rheumatic fever 
and various allergic conditions is no 
longer news. Research of the past vear, 
however, has shown that it may be 
useful in the treatment of other dis- 
eases (e.g., delirium tremens). Fur- 
thermore, a great deal of the research 
done during the past year throws light 
on how the production of both corti- 
sone and ACTH is controlled by the 
human body. 

The fact that profound emotion, 
such as rage or fear, calls forth the 
secretion of adrenalin, and that adren- 
alin gears the body for fight or flight 
has, of course, been known for vears. 
It now appears that emotion calls forth 


also the secretion of more cortisone. 


Theory of Process 


The first result of an emotional 
state, invoked by, say, a frustrating 
situation, is the secretion of adrenalin. 
This enters the blood stream and cir- 
culates throughout the body. Reaching 
the pituitary gland, or the part of the 
brain closely adjacent to the pituitary 
gland, it exerts some effect which 
causes the anterior part of the pitui 
tary gland to secrete more ACTH 
Extra ACTH then enters the blood 
stream and is carried to the adrenal 
gland, the outer part of which it stim- 
ulates to produce extra cortisone. Cor- 
tisone, poured into the blood stream 
quantities, 


in increased circulates 


throughout the body and does many 
things which help the body accommo- 
date itself to the stress situation. 

This more or less supercharged state 
of affairs, however, does not persist 
in a normal person because the extra 
cortisone in the blood stream reacts 
on the pituitary gland so as to suppress 
any further extra secretion of ACTH. 
So when extra ACTH is no longer se- 
creted there is nothing to further stim- 
ulate the extra secretion of cortisone 
and things tend to go back to normal. 

One of the more interesting obser- 
vations made during the past year 
raises the possibility that there is a dis- 
turbance of the above-described mech- 
anism in certain types of insanity. It 
has been found that the adrenal glands 
of some types of insane people do not 
respond to being stimulated by ACTH 
in the same wav as those of normal 
people Whether this is one possible 
causative factor of the mental disease 
is not established. But it does seem 
clear that much that is interesting will 
be learned in the next few vears about 








the wav hormones such as cortisone 
serve as go-betweens in the relation- 


ship between mind and body. 


@ Most doctors were thoroughly in 
favor of having special licence plates 
for their motor cars when the idea was 
introduced some years ago. It was easy 
to visualize certain advantages in the 
arrangement: some leeway with speed 
limits and parking 

Year by vear. however, more and 
more doctors find their D licence more 
of a lability than an asset. The D li- 
cence marks their cars for thieves who 
hopefully search them for instruments 

rave had 


broken that 


and drugs. So many doctors 
the windows of their cars 
it has become customary for a doctor, 
when he parks his car, to leave the 
windows down and the doors unlock- 





ed so that a thief doesn’t have to break 


anything to get into the car 
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THE PERENNIAL 


CLASSIC SUIT 


“hallmarked” with an excellence that is typically 


English ... from an imported collection 
of Matita* suits and ‘Brevitl”’ Seth 


Eaton’s alone in Canada. 


eS ae : ; 
Matita suit as shown, one only, size 12 


EATON'S...canapa’s LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION...STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


Letters: 
They're All Right 


AN ARTICLE by Marian Carruthers 
asked, “What's Wrong With Canadiar 
Women?” (SN, November 28). Mrs 
Carruthers, an American woman wh, 
married a Canadian, said Canadia 
women are fine people, that she like: 
and admires their many fine quali 
ties. But she was frank about some o} 
the departments in which, in her opin 
ion, Canadian women fall short o 
perfection. 

If we are to judge from letters re 
ceived, Canadian women remain un 
ruffled in the face of almost any crit 
icism, but Jet no one say they don 
serve a cup of good tea. 


Mrs. E. H. Wallace, Ottawa, asks 

“Where in Canada has Mrs. Car 
ruthers been living? Obviously in 
small town where the women are no 
given to unbending to a newcomer 
And why should they, until she proves 
to be a good neighbor? How many te 
parties has she been to in Canada 
and where? It has been an accepted 
custom since | was a young girl i 
Ottawa many, many years ago, to as 
a guest if she would have milk, crean 
or lemon in her tea (which is not! 
mally served hot). Mrs. Carruthers 
spoke of being served ‘muddy brow; 
liquid, sloshed with milk, bitter and 
lukewarm’. 

“On what premise does she base he 
statement that Canadian husbands d 
not want their wives to be interesting 
and then in the next breath, or lin 
announce that in the evenings whe 


the husbands are around, the conver 
sation is stimulating as it should be 
One is given the impression that tt 
article should have been. entitled 


‘What Is Wrong With Mrs. Ca 


ruthers?’ ~ 


FROM Miss Helen S. Conolly, 7 
ronto 

“We think that the wav we serve 
tea 1S preferable to a cup of hot or 
warm water with a tea bag either in 
the cup or on the saucer . . . a method 
that all of us have encountered south 
of the border. It is true that Amer- 
icans make better coffee than we do, 
but tea. . . NO!” 

John C. Donovan of New York 
Citv, says he writes as an American 
“who knows many charming Cana- 
dian women”: 


“| DON’T think there is anything 
wrong with Canadian women that Ca- 
nadian men can't rectify. They are 
both intelligent and beautiful, and if 
Mrs. Carruthers happened to attend 
a commonplace, stuffy dinner and bor- 
ing tea party where the hostess did 
not cooperate or serve to her liking, 
why that could happen in Anchorage 
or Arkansas. 

“One point I agree with is tl 
the Canadian woman is a bit backwz 
as far as politicat views and makin 
speeches is concerned. Here enters t 
role of the husband. After all, I 
sure she aims to please and col 
brush up on Parliamentary speech 
or read the editorial page as well 
the women’s page. 

“Other than that, the Canad 
woman has everything the Doctor 
dered, and more so!” 
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SPORTS 


1950 WAS THE PEAK YEAR 


To Glance Backward Is Pleasant, 
To Look Ahead not so Heartening 


1950 was a big year for Canadian 
sports. perhaps the last big year for 
some time to come. Sports officials 
up here haven't had much to say as 
vet, but across the line pessimism is 
the theme. 

While only the most excitable 
voices have written professional base- 
ball off entirely (on the grounds that 
what the draft doesn’t ruin, wartime 
restrictions will), everybody seems 
agreed that unless the world situation 
unexpectedly brightens, the low-class- 
ification minors will fold almost at 
the start. and that the disaster will 
creep upward. 





—Globe and Ma 
CHAMPS COACH: Frank Clair led 
Toronto Argonauts to the Grey Cup. 


It should be encouraging tor Cana- 
dians, however, to hear spokesmen 
for the International League saying 
that there is no possibility of it going 
out of business for a while. With Ot- 
tawa among those present, the league 
IS More International than ever. 

Hockey, officially, hasn’t had much 
to sav vet, perhaps being too much 
concerned with certain worries—the 
precipitate decline in the box office in 
New York and Boston, and the 
demise of the minor-league New 
Haven club. 

If the coming year may have its 
low points, the one just past unques- 
tionably had its high ones. 

Both Canadian teams got into the 
Stanley Cup playoffs, even if both 
Were promptly eliminated: the Maple 
Leats by Detroit and Montreal by 
the lowly (then and now) New York 
Rangers, who in the final series played 
their home games on Toronto ice. 

The summer months saw one fami- 
liar sight—Toronto struggling along 
in the International League cellar 
while Montreal’s Royals flew in the 
higher strata—and a succession ot 
unfamiliar sights as big time soccer 
clubs from overseas displayed their 
ability in stadiums across Canada. 
Rugby, of course, experienced its 


best season ever during our new, 
greatly-expanded Fall. The season 
was fine, even if its dénouement was 
something of an anti-climax when 
Toronto’s perennial champion Argo- 
nauts beat a Winnipeg team w hich- 
for One reason or possibly another— 
didn't appear able to win. 

And so, with one good year under 
our belts, we proceed bravely into 
another. 

Bravest of all, quite possibly, are 
Lethbridge Maple Leafs, who ‘sailed 
last month for Europe and an ex- 
tended hockey-playing tour which 
will culminate in the world champion- 
ships at Paris. It takes courage for a 
team whose greatest success at home 
Was winning the western intermediate 
title to bear on its shoulders the in- 
ternational reputation of the Home 
of Hockey. 

There’s no questioning the Maple 
Leat’s courage, but there could be 
ccnsiderable questioning of the wis- 
dom of sending such an outfit to 
represent Canada. Our better amateur 
clubs claim that they couldn't take the 
financial loss of missing their season’s 
schedule at home. ; 

It is to be fervently hoped that no 
precedent was set by the University 
cf Toronto’s mid-December junket 
into that hotbed of hockey. the state 
of Colorado. The Varsity boys just 
nanaged to break even with two in- 
stitutions of learning called Colorado 
College and the University of Denver 


Racing Outlook 

The kind of season to be exper- 
ienced by devotees of the track de- 
pends largely on the tax situation, ac- 
cording to Col. K. R. Marshall, Presi- 
dent of the Ontario Jockey Club. Last 
vear, Ontario tracks paid a tax six and 
one-half per cent higher than that 
paid by any American track. Continu- 
ation of this exorbitant taxation, ac- 
cording to the Colonel, could kill 
racing. 

He is probably quite correct, too. 
He doesn’t come right out and sav it 
(because if he did he would have to 
admit the existence of certain persons, 
known as bookies, whom all right- 
thinking people know do not ex si) 
but the reason is obvious. 

In 1950, betting on Ontario tracks 
dropped a phenomenal six million 
dollars. The reason? That 222 per 
cent tax was reflected on the pari- 
mutuel payoffs. Prices were low. So 
the fans (for fans, read bettors) 
staved at home and simply placed 
their wagers on American tracks 
through their nearest bookie. 

More accurate predictions as to 
what’s going to happen in Sport dur- 
ing 1951 could probably be made by 
the politicians than by sportswriters. 
If third-basemen and halfbacks are 
urgently needed in Korea and else- 
where, the quality of play at home is 
apt to decline precipitously. 

Kim Mcllroy 
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Unfinished Business 
by Mary Lowrey Ross 


THE END of the year, as usual, 
finds my mind cluttered like some- 
one’s untidy desk with stray refer- 
ences, with odds and ends of in- 
conclusive information, with 
names, events and faces that have 
been queried and carelessly pigeon- 
holed for future clearance. Many 
of these are unimportant, but they 
continue to haunt the conscious- 
ness, like names you can’t put a 
face to, or faces that elude their 
names. 

What happened, for instance, to 
Bullfighter Mario Cabré, the one 
who was so terribly in love with 
Miss Ava Gardner? And how are 
the Roberto Rossellinis making out, 
after all these weeks of silence? 
Any word from the Aly Khans? 

Late in the year the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor turned up 
beatifically in all the 
newsreels, so it isnt 
necessary to worry 
about them. On the 
other hand, no one for 
months has thought it 
worthwhile to keep us 
informed about the es- 
corts of Princess Mar- 
garet Rose. 

Then what became 
of Madame Evita Per- 
on’s rumored intention 
of running for the Ar- 
gentinian Vice - Presi- 
dency? Madame Peron 
is beautiful, energetic 
and as busy as a bird-dog in all 
sorts of interesting ways, and there 
is u0 excuse for keeping her out of 
the papers. Yet there hasn't been a 
line about her for davs and days. 

There hasn't been a line, either, 
from the Reverend Hewlett John- 
son, the Red Dean of Canterbury 
For a while too it looked as though 
the Reverend James Endicott might 
join the forgotten names of 1950. 
However, he was able to rescue 
himself in time by getting up at a 
local Peace Congress meeting and 
announcing that the world has been 
misled by General MacArthur and 
there is no such thing as the Chi- 
nese Red Army. 

So far no Leftist appears to have 
figured that it is worthwhile to an- 
nounce that there is no such person 
as General MacArthur 


HOW were the old unhappy quar- 
rels of 1950 finally settled? Were 
Madame Schiaparelli and the 
French port authorities able to 
patch up their differences over her 
undeclared supply of jewellery and 
American bills? Did President Tru- 
man forgive Music Critic Paul 
Hume for the unkind things he 
wrote about Miss Margaret Tru- 
man’s concert? And have the Ma- 
rines forgiven President Truman 
for the unkind things he wrote 





about them? Was Miss Canada of 
1950 ever able to straighten out her 
difficulties with the promoter who 
promised her the title, and then 
produced four other finalists? And 
has there been any sign of recon- 
ciliation between Izvestia and Mr. 
Henry Wallace? 

Information on the 1950 science 
front remains spotty and inconclu- 
sive. For instance, whatever hap- 
pened to the conquest of the com- 
mon cold? Last year everyone was 
taking anti-histamines and it looked 
as though the human respiratory 
tract might be cleared of pneumo- 
cocci forever. This vear everybody 
has a cold, and everybody is treat- 


ing it with old-fashioned molasses. 


EVERYBODY is talking abot 
ACTH, the new wonder-drug 


would be very comfort- 
ing to read a statement 
about ACTH in the 
paper today that 
wouldn't be contradict- 
ed in the paper tomor- 
row; but that too will 
have to wait now for 
1951 

Have there been any 
clarifying reports on 
Professor Einstein's 
new Generalized The 
ory of Gravitation? If 
there have been I have 
not seen them. Scien- 
tists have discovered, 
however, that if vou put a duck 


into a tub of water mixed with one 


of the detergents the duck will go 
straight to the bottom; so at least 
that’s settled. They have also an- 
nounced that the atomic bomb 


would be of no use whatever in 





dissipating hurricanes and thi 
probably come as a great relief both 
to people who are frightened by 
hurricanes and people who e 
scared to death bv the bomb 


In addition to the above, 





are any number of miscellaneous 
queries that haven’t so far found a 
satisfactory answer. For instance, 
have all the children of Sault Ste. 
Marie recovered safely from the 
ringworm epidemic? Has everv- 
hody but me completely lost inter- 
est in that mysterious Chubb Lake 
in Labrador? What became of the 
promised drop in prices that was to 
follow the unpegging of the Cana- 
dian dollar? Also ot the group of 
Canadian oceanographers w ho 
went out to investigate the misbe- 
havior of the Gulf Stream? 

Some of these questions will 
probably be cleared up in 1951 
Some of them will never be cleared 
up. At this point there seems to be 


nothing to do except ring out the 
old unfinished business, and ring 1n 


plenty of it in 1951 
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Business Front 


For Defence: Disperse U.K. Industry ? 


Would Britain’s Proximity to the War Zone Make Her Ineffective as a Producer? 


by John L. Marston 








Li 
fTHE COMPLETI evaluation of 
world politics and strategy since the 
middle of 1950 has included Britain as 
spec subject. For Britain is not 
Or the second industrial country of 
c \ d™ but also an essentia 
yas ’ op tions in the Et 
\n¢ 1 wo qualities 
e c, the er geograph 
C vt monious 
B st Sland, has to 
es ed ood i raw m 
C s sands of miles dis 
\ so placed ts heavil 
dep 4 ‘ po ‘ ol 
dle ¢ oO } \ time SCaie 
eV C ( to home waters 
Sc SS These were 
eate y slems in the last v 
1e t = d iSTTOUS ? mothe 
Also obvious enough in the last wa 
vas the vulnerability of Britain’s in 
dustrie ind thev mav be more vulner 
inie NOW is Weapons of attack seem 
Vavs tO Outpace Weapons ol defence 
It would be unsate to rely on military 
equipment from factories so near to 
he scene of fighting a European war 
However, a large proportion of sup 
es W ( event come from 





North America—assuming that they 
could be delivered 

There are various suggestions for 
overcoming this predicament; they are 
mutually conflicting, as might be ex 
pected: This is good reason why the 
allied strategists should decide firmly 
what role Britain is to play in Europe 


ind in the general scheme of things 


Assured Supplies? 


Can supplies to Britain be assured? 


Can her factories be defended? If sup- 
plies cannot be assured, but factories 


be defended—if, in other words, 


the main threat is not to the island 


Can 


tself but to its communications—why 
ot stockpile in Britain rather than in 
America? 
According to this idea, the stockpile 
of the western powers would be dis 
buted so as to be more readily acces- 
ble than at present. But in making 
such a decision the authorities would 
have to be reasonably sure that the 
materials could be effectively used; at 
least, that the island itself could be 
defended. Otherwise valuable supplies 
would fall into enemy hands. 
The alternative idea is that the 1s- 
lund is too vulnerable to be used as a 


permanent economic and military 


UK1.0 


FROM HERE: U.K. industry, though productive, is concentrated, vulnerable. 


base. On this reasoning, it is proposed 
that whole industries, with a large 
block of the population, should be 
evacuated to areas distant from any 
European war. 

This proposal comes trom people 
who see the British Commonwealth as 
a permanent entity in world affairs. 
Recognizing that the dominions are 
already industrializing themselves rap- 
idly, they urge that the process should 
be greatly accelerated by transporta- 
tion of complete industrial units, with 
personnel, from Britain. This would 
be not only for the duration of the 
emergency, but as part of a long-term 
policy to spread British Common- 
wealth industry rather than keep the 
main concentration in the British Isles. 

Such mass migration would require 
prodigies of organization. Every part 
of the plan would have to be carried 
out in the right order and on the right 
scale. Canada, Australia, South Af- 
rica could not accept a sudden 
influx of people and equipment; not 
have they the labor and materials 
readily available to build the homes 
and tactories and roads and railways 
and power installations needed for so 
bold a scheme. Britain’s building in- 
dustry would have to be exported first. 


Or Should Stockpiling Be Done in Britain Instead of U.S.? 


And Britain would have to build a 
whole new fleet of ships—before dis- 
mantling her shipbuilding industry. 

Some advocates of this plan aver 
that it need not take many years, if 
carried out with the vigor and deter- 
mination devoted to a major military 
Operation. It is extremely difficult to 
accept that view. Detailed arrange 
ments would have to be made with 
the dominions; and in the earliest 
formative stage the plan might be ex 
pected to run into serious difficulties 
would the recipients’ economies be 
able to bear such rapid transforma- 
tion?—which industries should move 
to which area?—and so on. 


Time to Move 


However long or short the time re- 
quired, what a wonderful opportunity 
for an intending aggressor to move 
When the industry of Europe’s mait 
bastion was uprooted and not yet 
transplanted elsewhere! 

The predicament, however, re 
mains: what to do about Britain. The 
simple fact must be faced that if the 
continent of Europe were overrur 
Britain might not be tenable for long 
or, being held, might be battered and 
burned into obliteration. 





TO HERE: Industry in Canada can be dispersed, and is less vulnerab 
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d Profit Sharing Does It! 


~~ 


“by P. M. Richards 


© THE OTHER day a small Canadian 
company paid out $150,000 to its 
» employees, not as a goodwill gesture 
but for services beyond those covered 
) by their regular wages. The average 
Freceived by employees was around 
| $900; the highest payment, made to 
a plant worker, was $1,300. Further- 
) more, a similar payment is made an- 
BS nually, the amount depending mainly 
n the quantity and quality of goods 
roduced by the workers during the 
ear. The company is the Lincoln 
lectric Co. of Canada Ltd., of Lea- 
de, Ont., manufacturing electric 
\otors, welding apparatus, ete. 
Perhaps the most remarkable fea- 
ure of this year’s distribution was the 
tatement by President M. N. Vuch- 
ich which accompanied it. 
= ‘Because of our system of recog- 
Poizing and of keying performance to 
ow-cost production, our organization 
Bias produced more, the people have 
searned more, and the customers have 
» received a better product at a lower 
cost,” Mr. Vuchnich declared 

What a contrast this presents to 
sthe conditions existing today in so 
; many industries—ot more or _ less 
} constant friction between labor and 
= management. Is there a lesson here 
#for management and labor every- 
‘where? Or is the success of the Lin- 
coln plan due to special circumstances? 

The answer to that is that the 
Lincoln company at Leaside is only 


peri 


one of a growing number of corpora- 
using “profit-sharing” = with 
great success: apparently always suc- 
cessfully where the plan in use (there 
are a number of proven ones, suitable 
for different types of industries) has 
been generously conceived and hon- 
estly executed, in complete good 
faith on both sides. This is the essen- 
tial requirement. 

The Leaside company’s own parent, 
the Lincoln Electric Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is itself an outstand- 
Sing exponent of the successful use of 
profit-sharing. 


Ancient Idea 


Profit-sharing is far from new; it 
has been practised in one form or 
another at least since the time of the 
French Revolution and probably 
Much earlier..There are estimated to 
be 20.000 companies using it today 
in the United States and Canada, and 
the number is growing rapidly. This 
Browth is due in considerable part to 
the educational work of the Council 
of Profit-Sharing Industries (home 
address 2306 First National Tower. 
Akron 8, Ohio), an organization for 
Spreading the profit-sharing gospel 
formed in 1947 by top executives of a 
Dumber of U.S. companies which had 
had used the profit-sharing principle 
for years with very encouraging re- 
sults. ae 

The Council defines profit-sharing 
as “any procedure under which an 
employer pays to all employees, in 
addition to good rates of regular pay, 
Special current or deferred sums, 
Based not only upon individual or 
Bercy performance but on the pros- 

rity of the business as a whole.” 





There are three main types of 
profit-sharing plans: cash or current 
payment plans, i.e. those which make 
cash disbursements at regular inter- 
vals; trust or deferred payment plans, 
i.e. the payments are made at retire- 
ment or at some other time in the 
future; combined plans, i.e. incorpo- 
rating features of both the other two. 
The Council acts as a clearing house 
for profit-sharing information and ex- 
perience and has several hundred 
original plans on file. 

Surprisingly, perhaps, labor as well 
as management has looked critically 
at profit-sharing. Labor unions have 
complained that the worker’s income 
is not stable with profit-sharing. The 
Council’s answer to this is that the 
amounts distributed in profit-sharing 
are over and above the going rates of 
wages; therefore any shrinkage or 
even an entire absence of profits 
leaves the worker at least as well off 
as other workers in the community. 
And some workers raise the question 
of how the profits are distributed and 
stat2 that management comes first in 
most profit-sharing plans. The Coun- 
cil ‘eplies that this is contrary to the 
fac.s; that since a true profit-sharing 
plan covers all employees, no group 
comes first in the distribution. 


Workers’ Object 


Workers also allege that the real 
object of profit-sharing is the “speed- 
up”. The answer here is that profit- 
sharing plans have nothing to do with 
“soeed-ups”; their good results come 
from the sense of partnership, team 
spirit and cooperation developed 
among all emplovees. Another com- 
plaint is that labor’s reward is too 
small. To this the Council replies that 
the share of the profits obviously 
depends upon the amount of profits 
to be distributed. Many companies 
give more in profit shares to emplov- 
ees than. stockholders receive in 
dividends. 

One of management’s fears is that 
profit-sharing will open the door for 
labor to determine how much profit 
shall go to stockholders. The Council 
savs that experience in this case is 
more valuable than speculation; that 
members of the Council have not 
found this a problem. 

And finally management 
what happens when there are no 
profits? The Council replies that ob- 
viouslv a lack of profits is serious to 
anv business and therefore is also 
serious to any profit-sharing plan. 
However, employees can learn just 
as fast and as gracefully as_ stock- 
holders that some vears are leaner 
than others. In fact, savs the Coun- 
cil, profit-sharing aids the emplovee 
in gaining appreciation of the ups and 
downs of the business in a very con- 
crete way. 

The Council! emphasizes that it 
does not claim that profit-sharing is 
a panacea for all the ills of industrv. 
But it does earnestly believe that, sin- 
cerely applied, it will create harmon- 
ious labor - management relations, 
greater prosperity and a more stable 
economy. 


asks: 


ACTION to curb rising prices of 
Strategic materials has become one of 
the most anxiously expected results of 
Western power conferences. During 
World War II the United Nations got 
their purchasing organized under the 
Combined Raw Materials Board. This 
body did the buying for the United 
Nations countries and eliminated or 
at least reduced competitive bidding 
as a cause of price rises. 

There’s no such organization now, 
and it’s badly needed. In Western 
Europe, Britain particularly, short 
supply and high prices are being at- 
tributed largely to U.S. stockpiling 
purchases. The Manchester Guardian 
puts a prevailing British view when it 
criticizes “dollar-happy” military lead- 
ers in the U.S., who, because they 
don’t care what prices they pay for 
strategic materials, are upsetting world 
commodity markets. 

But it is not forgotten in Britain 
that the big demand and high prices 
for strategic materials produced in the 
sterling area have been largely re- 
sponsible for the recent rapid recov- 
erv of Britain. In other words the 
British are getting more dollars, but 
they are giving up badly needed raw 
materials in order to get them. Prices 
of wool, rubber and tin, which are 
produced mainly in the sterling area, 
have gone up to a fantastic height 
This is not only because of the im- 
mediate American demand, but a'so 
because individual suppliers are hold- 
ine off expecting prices to rise still 
further. Governments are having to 
pay through the nose for their defence 
programs, and consumers are having 
to make do with less expensive sub- 
stitutes. 

These price rises of goods produced 
in the sterling area are not lost on the 
Americans. The increased cost is hurt 
ing the U.S. taxpayer probably more 
than his opposite number in any of 
the other Western nations, as the U.S. 
is carrying most of the load in Korea 
and in the general Western rearma- 
ment program. 
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—Internationa! 


STABILIZATION CHIEFS: Left to right: Price Administrator Michael DiSalle, 
Wage Board Chairman Cyrus Ching, and Economic Stabilizer Alan Valentine. 


“DOLLAR-HAPPY" BUYERS? 


Trade: 


SAMPLE ENTRIES 


THE COMMISSIONER of Customs 
has issued regulations facilitating the 
entry of commercial samples into the 
States. The new procedure permits a 
salesman to bring in, free of import 
duty, accompanying commercial sam- 
ples up to $500 in value upon present- 
ing a descriptive list of the articles, 
and his personal bond that he will ex- 
port the articles when he returns home, 

Samples valued over $500 may be 
handled the same way provided a cer- 
titied consular invoice is presented at 
the time of entry. Previously cash or 
surety totalling one and one-fourth 
the estimated duty on the articles was 
required of the traveler at time of 
making entry. 


Lumbering: 


REVERSAL 


THIRD quarter lumber production 
set a new record but was sliding down- 
ward when the period ended with fur- 
ther cutbacks in prospect. Some small 
marginal mills were closing down; in- 
coming orders were reported to be 
running 9 per cent below shipments 
for the industry; and unfilled orders 
were decreasing rapidly, a reversal of 
former trends. The trade was estimat- 
ing that fourth quarter output would 


be 105 per cent below a year ago. 
Housing credit restrictions, aided 
somewhat by seasonal factors and a 
feeling of uncertainty as prices de- 
cline, were held responsible 
@ The U.S. Government’s top stabill- 
zation officials estimate that it would 
require 60 to 90 days to build a staff 
to administer a full price-wage control 
program. They still hope that man- 
datory curbs will not be necessary. The 
beginnings of a price stabilization pro- 
gram didn’t look too bright after Gen- 


eral Motors took action to fight the 
price roll-back ordered by the eco- 
nomic stabilization Board. GM felt 
that the order was “discriminatory” 
and stopped the sale of new models. 
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Purchasers and Distributors 


of Government, Municipal and 


Corpo ‘ation Securities 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL 
LONDON OTTAWA 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC 


U.K. BUSINESS 


Production: 


CUTBACKS 


STEEL is only one of the products in 
short supply in the United Kingdom 
A top official of the Board of Trade 
flew to Washington last fortnight to 
discuss the proposed cut in exports of 
sulphur to Britain. The United States 
supplies practically all British needs. 
Sulphur exports have been at a record 
producers have 
rationing supplies. 
Formal cuts are threatened for 1951. 

Without adequate supplies of sul- 
phur, U.K 
ires, Viscose rayon, fertilizers, paper, 
paints and other war 
materials would be curtailed. There is 
in Britain, and im- 


arr - wesctad } . 
ports are expected to be cut by one- 


> »] iit ’ man tls 
evel, Out recently 


been informally 
output of metals, rubber 
dure > + 

uves, } ASLILS, 


icute shortage 





Enterprise: 


NO STEEL POLITICS 


HARRY BOOT, General Manager of 
Consett Steel Works, just outside Dur- 
ham, Eng., is first and foremost a 
steel man. According to Boot, steel 
and politics don’t mix —not even 
when a Socialist government comes 
along and savs private ow nership and 
management must go 

Knowing the fate that lies before 
every steel firm in the United King- 
dom, Boot and the directors of Con- 
see went ahead with an expansion 
and reconstruction program to bring 
their $36,000,000 plant up to date 
The program meant spending $21.- 
000 ,000—all the cash they had in the 
hank—and 60 to 70 hours a week of 
the directors’ time during the rebuild- 
ing 

So far they have spent $18,000,000; 
the rest will go to building a new mill. 
Fven in the process of remodelling. 
they have been able to increase pro- 


duction 
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What amazes the public is not the 
engineering feats of increasing pro- 
duction at a difficult time, but the 
tact that the Consett directors decided 
to re-equip a plant that they knew 
would be nationalized. 

The directors also knew that the 
state would pay according to the price 
of the shares on the stockmarket. 
They could have paid out higher 
dividends and doubled or trebled the 
price of the shares. But being steel- 
men rather than political strategists, 
they preferred to plough earned and 
accumulated surpluses back into the 
works. 

When the time for reckoning 
comes, the State steel corporation will 
likely pay the company about $21,- 
000,000—just equal to the cash assets 
of the firm before the rebuilding pro- 
gram started. 


Management: 


THE GRADUAL WAY 


THE directors of Isaac Braithwaite 
and Sons, Ltd., stopped their two-hour 
conference at tea-time. There was only 
one thing to do: “lay off 200 men.” 

lr. H. O'Brien, Managing Director 
of the firm, which makes laundry, drv 
cleaning and washing machines, had 
given the production report to the 
meeting: “We have full order books, 
but we're waiting for steel sheet or- 
dered 18 months ago. Our export cus- 
tomers can’t understand why, with the 
country striving to export, we can't 
get materials.” 

After tea, O’Brien came back with 
a compromise solution. The meeting 
agreed to his proposal to operate on 
a 34-hour week up to Christmas. 

O'Brien said later: “I was appalled 
by the prospect of men walking the 
streets just before Christmas. There is 
really no work for most of them. What 
will happen after Christmas I don’t 
know.” 
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BUSINESS ANGLE 


Price Control: How Close? 


LATE in the 1914-18 war there 
was an American division which 
had_ particularly distinguished _it- 
self, known as the Rainbow Divi- 
sion (I think because the troops 
composing it had come from vari- 
ous states). Unkind Canadians 
would ask why it was thus named. 
When the American explained, the 
Canadian would say: “Oh, I thought 
it must be because you came out 
after the storm was over.” In the 
second war the U.S. got in a little 
earlier, but still was late. Now the 
boot’s on the other foot. Canadians 
visiting the U.S. find that Canada 
is regarded there as somewhat of a 
slacker in respect of Korea. 

It’s true that so far we have done 
more talking than acting. We are 
contributing, but on a minor scale. 
Now, however, the picture is due to 
change. For one thing, the menace 
of world Communism presses more 
heavily on us, as on all the West. 
For another, now that Western 
rearmament is the big issue, it is 
clear that our place, economically 
and militarily, must be one of close 
association with the United States. 
The U.S. having embarked on 
mobilization not far short of total, 
we can be sure that we too will 
soon step up our defence under- 
taking; betore long it may not be 
much less than that of the U.S. 

This means that Canadian busi- 
ness, already operating at a very 
high level, now faces a dynamic 
new situation: (1) not only is pro- 
duction for defence to be largely 
increased, but it will continue for 
vears; (2) pressure on the already- 
strained price level will rise further 
because of the inevitable diversion 
of productive capacity and mate- 
rials from consumer goods. How- 
ever, many big uncertainties re- 
main: the nature of the Canadian 
effort (how much of what kind of 
goods), the amount of diversion 
from non-defence production, the 
extent to which we shall go in for 
Government controls and rationing, 
and how soon, and how much taxes 
will be increased—that is, how 
much of our program will be paid 
for on a cash and how much on a 
credit basis. 


U. S. Influence 


In some fields, at least, it is prob- 
able that what is done across the 
border will have great influence on 
what is done here. It will be diffi- 
cult, for example, for Ottawa to 
persist in its Opposition to price 
controls in view of the U.S. move 
in this direction. Under the defence 
pooling agreement between the two 
countries, Canada will be importing 
some materials and exporting other 
materials and finished goods across 
the international border, and this 
traffic would tend to become im- 
possible if, because the U.S. had 
price and wage controls and Can- 
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ada did not, there were sizable 
price differentials. 

It should be noted that Mr. Tru- 
man hopes to hold prices in check, 
in the main, with a system of vol- 
untary controls based on “fair wage 
and price standards” to be estab- 
lished by the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Agency. It will be the function 
of this agency to set “fair” prices 
and wages for every industry, and 
management will be expected to 
hold itself to these prices and labor 
to the set wage scales. If they do 
not, mandatory limits will be im- 
posed. This system will be applied 
to all except certain key industries, 
which will be under mandatory 
controls from the outset. 


But Wil! It Work? 


However, it is surely doubtful, 
to say the least, that this loose plan 
will work. There is nothing in the 
record of labor union wage de- 
mands in recent years to suggest 
that labor will exercise such re- 
straint now, or to offer any real 
promise that management will re- 
frain from advancing prices when 
costs rise, which they are likely to 
do for a variety of reasons in spite 
of the efforts of the Economic 
Stabilization Agency. 

Ottawa knows verv well that the 
most desirable and only painless 
methods of combatting the inflation- 
ary rise of prices is to increase the 
volume of production, and thereby 
provide more consumer goods to 
absorb the increased public pur- 
chasing power—increased because 
more people will be working, even 
if wages are not increased. To this 
end, the Government would like to 
retain the freedom of movement of 
prices and wages because of the 
incentive to increased effort and 
initiative that this provides. But it 
knows that, at best, this aim can 
be achieved only partially; that the 
truth is that a defence program ot 
the size we shall soon be embark- 
ing on will necessarily require so 
large a cut in civilian goods that 
public purchasing power is bound 
to outrun the goods supply. 

So we shall have controls—man- 
datory controls—of prices and 
wages as well as of materials, de- 
spite all the opposition of business 
and the reluctance of the Govern- 
ment itself, as soon as our defence 
program is stepped up  sizably. 
Otherwise we may have inflation 
and a badly messed up program. 


by 
P. M. Richards 





—John Steele 
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Robert Mahaffy 


| {OUGH Philip B. Toller, President 
© Canadian Bank Note Company, 
| mited of Ottawa, Engravers and 
P inters of bank notes and securities, 
wil admit that the “velocity of cir- 
culation” principle in economics in 
pat explains the activity of his busi- 
ness, he subscribes to no “ivory-tower” 
I ph osophy. 
He will joke with you about “turn- 
ing on the printing press” bringing 
inflation, but he, like most of us, is 
concerned by the shrinking dollar and 
increased wages and rising costs; be- 
sides the Canadian Bank Note Com- 
inv, of course, is strictly controlled in 
the amount of currency it is author- 
fzed to produce for the Bank of Can- 
ada 
Ihe only other of two firms in this 
ine in Canada, the company makes 
jovernment of Canada bonds and 
jostage stamps and corporation bonds 
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PHILIP B. TOLLER 


stock certificates as well as other 
of securities “requiring the maxi- 
of protection from counterfeit- 


e same practical slant is shown 
ulip Toller when discussing the 
tv nature of the business. To him 
» been an absorbing life for the 
43 vears, but not of the detective 
\ ariety. 
t highly specialized business, 
| 1 ted you, not at all like a com- 
| lithographing firm nor a con- 
Which sells its commodity from 
to door. This business requires 
al personal traits, and associates 
de to Mr. Toller’s phenomenal 
me orv—even for things which hap- 
Mered 20 or 30 years ago. He keeps 
B finger tips on the pulse of the busi- 
BESS. yet won't short-circuit his staff. 
me partment heads are left pretty much 
X their Own resources. 
ietting in to see him is no more 
icult than visiting the National Re- 
rch Council laboratories or Na- 
al Defence Headquarters, (there 
uniformed guard at the door of 










Canadas Money Maker 


Head of Canadian Bank Note Co. 


Makes It the Easy Way 


the embassy-like building and you 
have to sign in); the protective devices 
are well concealed from the public’s 
gaze. 

In the lobby of the Canadian Bank 
Note Company building is a framed 
cancelled specimen bank 
notes produced for The Royal Bank 
of Canada, the Bank of Montreal, 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce and 
specimen notes of all the other char- 
tered banks of Canada, also a Domin- 
ion of Canada $50,000 note formerly 
used only between banks. At one time, 
such big denomination bills were used 
in settling clearing balances between 
banks. 

Dressed in a conservative blue suit 
with club-striped tie, Toller at first 
appears like the aloof president of a 
big bank or highgrade bond executive, 
but he warms up like a schoolboy and 
his rather stern features relax when he 
begins to talk about his work with the 
Canadian Bank Note Co. 


collection of 


Natural Step 


It goes back to a day in 1897 when 
he joined the predecessor company, 
American Bank Note Co., as chief 
clerk in Ottawa. Fresh out of Ashbury, 
College (he attended Ottawa 
Model School), it was a natural step 
for him, for his father Lt.-Col. 
Frederick Toller, Comptroller of Do- 
minion Currency from 1881 to 1910. 
After eight years in Ottawa he was 
promoted 1905 to Manager of the 
Toronto branch. By 1920 he had be- 
Manager at the Ottawa 
head office. In 1923 he was named Di- 
rector, in 1928 Treasurer, in 1929 
Vice-President, reaching the Presi- 
dent’s chair in 1935. He is also a 
Di-ector of American Bank Note Co. 
of New York. 

Though a believer in 
Toller is not of the die-hard 
school which believes others should 
undergo the same hardships they did. 
Note his employee relations’ policies. 
— are men with Canadian Bank 

Note Co. who have had 40 to 50 years’ 
service. A five-day week is in effect. 
Employees get from one to two weeks’ 
holidays with pay according to their 
length of have group insur- 
ance, hospitalization and sick benefit 
plans and a pension fund to draw on 
when they retire. There are upwards 
of 500 of them. 

The company’s new fireproof plant 
is the last word in pleasant working 
conditions. With large windows and 
extensive skylights and modern fluor- 
escent lighting, it can truly be classed 
asa “daylight plant”— the whole 118,- 
000 square feet of it. 

A golfer of better than average skill 
and long a follower of Izaak Walton, 
Toller knows how to relax. He also 
plays billiards; but his greatest thrill 
is keeping in tune with business trends 

every day bringing something new 
in the way of contacts with the Federal 
Government, Provincial Governments, 
municipalities, industrial corporations 
and financial institutions throughout 
Canada. 


also 


was 


come Sales 


hard work, 


service, 





—National Film Board 


NATURAL: Shearing the sheep 
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—Maurice Miller, Cornwall! 


Staple. 


SYNTHETIC: Viscose rayon 


Synthetics Won't Help Yet 


Despite New Developments in the Field, 


by James Mercer 


\T A casual glance, one might say 
that a fortunate coincidence has oc- 
curred in the field of textiles. Just 
when the scarcity of natural fibres 
threatens a relative textile famine, 
science has produced synthetic fibres 
that can compete with the natural 
fibres on equal terms. On the basis 
of the casual glance one might con- 
clude that the problem of textile scarc- 
~ been, or will shortly be, solved. 

the casual glance takes in this 
year’s spectacular price rises, however, 
it would seem that the “coincidence” 
hasn’t done much good. Why, with the 
successful development of synthetic 
fibres, do prices of natural-fibre prod- 
ucts continue to rise at such a spec- 
tacular rate? 

This is a matter of quantity: syn- 
thetic fibres are not being produced 
in sufficient quantity to affect the over- 
all textile picture. This applies not only 
to the newer synthetic products, but 
also to rayon, which has been in the 
field for a long time. Estimated world 
production of rayon this year is in the 
neighborhood of 3 3 billion Ibs. This is 
a substantial ca in relation to, say, 
4 billion Ibs. for wool, but it is much 
less impressive by comparison with 
estimates of 15 billion lbs. for cotton 
—especially as rayon is a more direct 
substitute for cotton than it is for 
wool. 


Long Boom 


The scarcity of natural fibres is 
most obvious in the case of wool, but 
for a season at least, an equally acute 
shortage of cotton seems inevitable 


The postwar boom in consumption 


has lasted much longer than most 
authorities expected, and production 
has failed to keep pace. There are no 
longer substantial stocks on which the 
world’s textile industries can draw. 
And rearmament demands are affect- 
ing textiles, as well as other materials. 

There are several reasons why syn- 
thetic fibres cannot be produced in 


The Textile Shortage Continues 


sufficient quantities to fill the gap. One 
is the shortage of raw materials even 
for producing synthetics: the world 
shortage of woodpulp acts as a brake 
on production of rayon. Another, in 
many countries, is the shortage of 
labor endowed with the requisite skill: 
in some new processes, in nylon for 
instance, quite new skills are required. 
Another is the lack of producing ca- 
pacity, which cannot be _ increased 
rapidly and can be built up only at 
heavy cost. 

This is the crucial factor. No one 

can foretell certainly that the scarcity 

of natural fibres will last for years. 
Next year production of cotton may 
much larger than it has been this 
year. If consumption of wool were 
-peediee to a more normal level, the 
shortage would disappear. But it must 
be three or five years before big plans 
for producing synthetic fibres can 
reach maturity. Companies are under- 
standably cautious about spending 
millions on new plants—at the peak 
of the boom in capital equipment— 
when the ostensible reason for produc- 
ing much more synthetic fibre may no 
longer exist once the plant starts pro- 
ducing. 

This caution, it may be said, is not 
evident in the spate of promising an- 
nouncements about new synthetic 
fibres and the big plans to produce 
them. Nylon is now a household word, 
as Well Known as rayon. As well known 
before long, perhaps, will be ardil, 
terylene, orlon, grillon, perlon. 

That is as it may be. But it is not 
relevant to the problem. Even of ny- 
lon, world production this year will be 
only about 120 million lbs. From next 
year there will be capacity to produce 
about 22!2 million Ibs. of ardil; some- 
time later 11 million Ibs. of tervlene. 
The other fibres are only in the blue- 
print stage. Compared with a total 
production of nearly 20 billion Ibs. of 
cotton and wool these figures are in- 
significant. And there is no possibility 


of large-scale production of synthetic 
fibres other than rayon for many years. 
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THE ECONOMY: Unfilled Orders 


CANADIAN manufacturers in many 
fields are now reporting difficulty in 
filling orders because of scarcity otf 
materials. The volume of unfilled 
orders is rising, and delivery dates are 
frequently being extended or with- 
held. Shortages are particularly felt in 
the metals field, notably in_ steel, 
nickel, copper and aluminum, and are 
beginning to chemicals, 
though current Canadian production 
of these commodities is at peak levels. 


ans to expand production facilities 


appear in 


ire handicapped because they would 
consume these scarce materials. Otta- 
wa is working to ease the situation. 
through caretul allocation of supplies. 
Apparently a number of development 
projects not necessary for defence will 
because of materials 
effect ot 


which will be to release manpower fot 


he postponed 


scarcities, one important 


more essential purposes. While the 
an eventual tighten- 


prospects are [ofr 


17 in supply of many consumer goods. 
t : 
vholesalers report 


t 
now on hand in most lines 


\ 
STOCKS 


Depart 


adequate 


ment stores across the country did a 
»00d volume of Christmas trade and 


vill hold the customary clearance sales 


Transportation: 
REACTIONS 


COMPARED to the bitter controvers\ 
that raged while Canada’s rail strike 
Was On, reaction to the arbitrator’s 
wards seemed subdued. Within the 
ts set by the Government back-to 
work order which ended the strike, 
Mr. Justice Kellock of the Supreme 
Court of Canada d ctated the final 

settlement terms 
Three best-known issues were 1) 
, +h 


40-hour week: 2) the amount of 


the pay raise; 3) the inclusion of rail- 
way hotel and water transport employ 
ees in the agreement. On the three 
issues the unions got two decisions 

he unions were guaranteed the 40- 
hour week by September 1, 1951, by 
the back-to-work order: the arbitrator 
decided it must be effective June 1, 
1951. The unions were guaranteed a 
four-cents-an-hour wage increase: the 
arbitrator set it at seven. The unions 
had held firmly, even in negotiations 
during the strike, that hotel and water 
employees be included in the agree- 
ment: in this case the arbitrator de- 
cided otherwise. Hotel and water em- 
four-cents-an-hour 


nin 


pi 
necrease and nothing more 
Union leaders had pinned hopes tor 


yees received 


the inclusion of the hotel and water 
mplovees on a statement of the Prime 
Minister to the special session of Par- 
liament called to deal with the strike 
Ihe PM had said, “It was represented 
to us that all these unions were band- 
ed together for a common cause, and 
hat it would appear to them that any 
1 that was taken which did not 


to all of them, and to which any 





of them submitted, would be regarded 
as a betrayal [ot those excluded] 

In drawing our legislation we reluc 
tantly came to the conclusion that that 
was a feeling which probably existed 


in the breasts of the men themselves 





—Capital Press 
AN ASSURANCE? Consideration for 
a deep feeling in labor's — breast. 
and which it would not be politic to 
attempt to override.” 

On the basis of these remarks CCL 
Secretary Pat Conroy criticized the 
Arbitrator’s ruling. He regarded it as 
a “distinct deviation” from what he 
considered to be the “assurance” the 
PM had given in the House that the 
hotel and water employees would be 
included. 

The arbitrator did not consider St. 
Laurent’s remarks binding on him. In 
his view, “To fix wage rates of hotel 
emplovees with regard to rates pre- 
vailing in railway operations, rather 
than with regard to those prevailing 
in the hotel industry, would or might, 
place railway hotels at a distinct dis- 
advantage to non-railway hotels or be 
unfair to the travelling public.” 


The arbitrator pointed out that the 
average hourly earnings tor CNR ho- 
tel employees are now 75.7 cents an 
hour. This compares with 58.7 cents 
in other hotels. Tying their pay to that 





—NFB 
A DECISION: Mr. Justice Kellock did 


not consider the PM's remarks binding. 





of railway employees would make the 
gap still wider. 

Though comments and analyses of 
the effects were likely to continue for 
some time, the final chapter as far as 
the non-operating trades were con- 
cerned, appeared to have been waitten. 


Agriculture: 


DAMP DISASTER 


FARMERS and warehousemen with 
damp grain on hand face one of the 
gravest risks in the history of western 
grain growing, D. G. McKenzie, chief 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
told a gathering of farmers at Letel- 
lier in Manitoba. 

“There is no, danger at present 
while the wheat is frozen,” he said, 
“but in March when the weather gets 
warm, millions of bushels of damp 
grain may spoil before it can be 
dried.” 

Drying equipment operating around 
the clock could not cope with the 
amount of tough and damp grain be- 
ing delivered at Fort William and 
Port Arthur. In addition, he said, only 
70 per cent of terminal elevator space 
could be utilized because of the ne- 
cessity of keeping grades separated. 

“It is a tragedy the way the chain 
of events has led to the situation,” 
Dr. McKenzie told the farmers. A 
late crop and a large one, struck by 


hospitalization three per cent tax into 
an indirect levy instead of one paid ty 
the consumer upon the purchase of 
goods. 

The granting of such a request va 
an amendment to the BNA Act woud 
be a political boon to the CCF in Ses- 
katchewan. 

The tax was originally introduc:d 
during the “30s by the Liberals when 
revenues were low. The CCF car- 
paigned against it, promising its abo'i- 
tion. Although some taxable goo {s 
were removed from the list, the tix 
has remained and a year ago was in- 
creased from two per cent to three per 
cent and the name changed to educa- 
tion and hospitalization tax with one- 
third of the take going to help pay 
for the hospitalization plan in tie 
province. 

Iransforming this tax into an n- 
direct tax which the consumer would 
not pay directly would tend to make 
the public forget such a tax existed 

Under such circumstances, the howl 
raised about the tax at succeeding 
legislative sessions — and in between 
sessions too — would tend to diminish 
to a comfortable whisper. 


NOT NEEDED 


ALBERTANS are confident that they 
will not be compelled to pay a sales 
tax to finance their province's share 


7 


—Caterpillar Tracts 


PRAIRIE WHEAT: A chain of events, and a snarl in grain movements 


early frost; allocation of box cars to 
delivery points disrupted by the rail- 
way strike; a delayed harvest, snow 
and rain spoiling the grain; the effort 
to build up iron ore and coal reserves 
in the east taking up a large number 
of lake boats; higher U.S. freight 
rates attracting more lake shipping; 
inadequate drying facilities all con- 
tributed to the present snarl in the 
movement of grain. 


Policy: 


NO TAX 


SASKATCHEWAN is not thinking of 
levying a new sales tax. 

This was the quick rejoinder of 
Attorney General J. W. Corman after 
Premier T. C. Douglas made the re- 
quest at the Federal-Provincial confer- 
ence that provinces be allowed to levy 
an indirect sales tax. 

As acting Premier, Corman clari- 
fied his leader’s point that it did 
“not imply any new or increased 
taxes.” He was thinking only of con- 
verting the present education and 


of old age pensions for those between 
the ages of 65 and 69, with a meanj 
test. 

The province had a surplus of about 
$30 million on operations of the | 949- 
50 fiscal year, ended March 3). It 
possibly looks with complacenc\ on 
any problem related to financin: old 
age pensions, without new = axé 
tion. 

Premier Manning has declared tha! 
the province has given “no cons: ler 
tion” to a new sales tax, even th ugh 
it has joined with other province: ant 
the dominion in agreeing to a cot 
stitutional amendment permittin » th 
provinces to impose indirect ta» atic! 
for pension payment purposes. 

While such power would be ive 
the provinces, they are not obli: ed! 
use it. Those deciding to impose suc 
a tax, according to the A ber 
Premier, could introduce it as a reta 
turnover or consumers’ tax, pe vable 
on the bulk business turnover, ir stead 
of the present direct sales tax n0¥ 
operated in some provinces. O 
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tht decide on some other form of 


\lberta, which expects to have a 

\),000,000 budget to submit at the 

t session of the legislature, open- 
probably in February, will con- 
e to depend largely on millions of 

ars from the sale of crown-owned 
ghts. As long as the oil flow holds 
there will be no new taxes in 
ta, nuisance or otherwise, in the 
of political observers. 


»stment: 
POW-WOW 


to New York has gone Dr. A. A. 
imanis, head of Newfoundland’s 
artment of Economic Develop- 

to negotiate with American in- 

s over industrializing sections of 

undland. It is not known where 
nave been considered for the 
truction of a new paper mill in 
idor or Newfoundland, or if the 
s will concern several other proj- 
s already discussed when members 
American firms visited Newfound- 
nd recently. 


| EZ 


APPOINTMENTS 


The Rev. Godfrey Gower, 51, Rector 

St. Paul’s Anglican Church, Van- 

iver, has been elected Bishop of 
New Westminster diocese. He succeeds 
the Rt. Rev. Sir Francis Heathcote 
who has retired. 


Major L. H. Young, formerly ot 
Winnipeg and Brandon, has been nam- 
ed second in command of the 3rd 

® Battalion Princess Patricia’s Canadian 
Light Infantry. He left for Fort Lewis, 
Wash., last week. 


Lt.-Col. Henri Tellier, DSO, 32, ot 
Montreal and Ottawa, is Commander 

the new Third Battalion, Royal 
22nd Regiment, of the Canadian 
s special force, now in training at Fort 
l CWS 


vied Seta. « 


RETIREMENT 


FE. H. Gurton, European. Coloniza- 
stion Commissioner for CNR in Lon- 
don, Eng. He has returned to Montreal 
sto become Canadian Manager of the 
British Dominions Emigration Society. 


DEATHS 


___ Dilly Benjamin Coleman, 60, Judge 
of the Ontario County Court for the 
past 15 years; in Toronto. 


Mrs. Robert Pim Butchart, 93, 
of Victoria, famed for the sunken 
gardens which she made from an 
abandoned lime quarry at Benvenuto, 
-Tod Inlet. For the past 40 years the 
gardens were open to the public. 


Cede 


/ Stephen Wills, 75, Toronto Assize 
Court Registrar and Court Crier, who 
Tetired less than a year ago. He spent 
)35 years in Courtroom No. 3 where 

he Started as police constable; of a 
Stroke, in Toronto. 


; Mrs. W. E. Golding, well-known 
sTesident and sociat worker of Saint 


etal i NB; in Saint John. 
¢ 






; Mrs. Samuel McDougall, 92, long- 
time resident of Ottawa; following a 
engthy illness, in Ottawa. 
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THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


General Statement 


30th November, 1950 


ASSETS 
Notes of and deposits with Bank of Canada. . . 
Other cash and bank balances ..... 
Notes of and cheques on other banks. . . 
Government and other public securities, not 
exceeding market value ..... . 
Other bonds and stocks, not exceeding market value 


Call and short loans, fully secured... .. . 
Total quick assets... . 


Other loans and discounts, after full provision for 
bad and doubtful debts ...... 


Bank premises . . .. 12 


Liabilities of customers under acceptances and letters 
of credit . 


Other assets. . 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation 
Deposits . ‘ 
Acceptances and letters of credit outstanding .. . 


Other liabilities 
Total liabilities to the public 


CONGR 66s ERAS Ow RRS OES SOS 
Reserve Fund 

Dividends payable ie 

Balance of Profitand Loss Account. .... 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


$ 197,717,112.98 
162,064,438.29 
111,331,531.73 


1,042,365,803.19 
104,282,016.90 
100,004,499.11 


$1,717,765,402.20 
688,725,564.27 


17,068,704.59 


69,437,689.41 
4,378,982.00 


$2,497,376,342.37 


$ 249,989.10 
2,337,503,468.93 
69,437,689.31 
3,349,328.08 





$2,410,540,475.42 


35,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
915,827.91 
920,039.04 


$2,497,376,342.37 


Profits for the year ended 30th November, 1950, after making 
appropriations to Contingency Reserves, out of which Reserves 


full provision for bad and doubtful debts has been made 


Provision for Dominion and provincial 


$11,845,138.94 


government taxes .. . << «a be" wi ee ao Qe eee 


Provision for depreciation of bank premises. . .  1,273,413.83 5,285,413.83 





Dividends at the rate of $1.00 per share 


Amount carried forward a ee a ee ee 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account, 30th November, 1949 


Transferred to Reserve Fund ..eecscecsteanecsecsce 


Balance of Profit and Loss Account, 30th November, 1950 





$ 6,559,725.11 
«~<« 4,500,000.00 
- - $ 3,059,725.11 


3,860,313.93 


$ 6,920,039.04 
e « 6,000,000.00 


« § 920,039.04 


JAMES MUIR, T. H. ATKINSON, 


President 


General Manager 


a 


‘ae 


Ee, 
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THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 
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TORONTO 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 








At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
jay the following dividends 








On the Preference stock, a_ final 





dividend of two per cent in respect of, 
m earnings for, the vear 1950, 
vabie n February 1, 1951, to stock- 
rs of record at p.m. on Decem- 

r 29 7 my 
On the Ordinary Capital stock, a 
fina 1 lend of four per cent (one 





respect of the year 














1 ible n Canadian funds on 
Februar 28, 1951, to shareholders of 
re 1 at 3 p.m n December 29, 1950 
Directors point out that net 
ys from railway operations for 
mtinue to show improve 
er i ist ve il three pel cent of 
h i end declared today on _ thé 
Ordinary Capital stock is attributable 
to railway operations and one per cent 
to f n ott sources 
The nterim dividend declared in 
August last was attributable to income 
from sources other than railway oper- 
ations and the ‘tal dividend for the 
year is thus at the rate of six pe! 
cent me half from each source 
I ent vears the declaration of 
the f end has not been made 
unt ifte the close of the year to 
which the dividend applied. In future, 
so far as may ye possible, an an- 
nouncement in respect of a final divi- 
dend will be made before the close of 
tne r 
B of tl ird 
FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary 
Montre December 11, 1950 


» 
— GUND 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


itd 
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BASQUE IMMIGRANT 
EIGHT Basque shepherds from the Pyrenees foothills of southern France 
are shown aboard the liner Scythia on arrival at Halifax. They decided to 
settle on British Columbia farms after fires destroyed part of their herds 
and much of the forests of southern France. The one married shepherd 
brought along his wife and daughter. 
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ACCIDENT ACTION 


11 IS estimated that about a quarter 
million Canadians will be involved in 
automobile accidents during the com- 
ing year, yet only a small percentage 
will know how to act, how to protect 
their interests, what are their respon- 
sibilities and obligations. 

When an accident occurs, even be- 
fore you stop to find out how much 
damage has been done, steps should 
be taken to keep the accident from 
getting worse. First give help to any- 
one who is hurt. Never move a se- 
riously injured person. Call a doctor 
and wait until he says that it is safe 
to move him and instructs you how to 
do it. In the meantime make him as 
comfortable as possible. Cover him 
warmly. Try to stop bleeding. Never 
give him a drink until he is able to 
ask for it. 

Fake precautions to avert fire. It 
you find yourself in a tight spot and a 
crash seems inevitable, think quickly 
to turn off the ignition and throw away 
your cigarette. Don’t smoke after an 
accident. If a fire does start, don't 
fight it with water. Use a fire ex- 
tinguisher or try to smother it. 

Then act to prevent other vehicles 
from being involved. If your car is 
disabled on the road where it cannot 








be seen clearly from a distance, avoid 
having another car crash into yours 
by having someone signal to oncoming 
traffic with a white handkerchief or at 
night with a light. 

After you have taken these pre- 
cautions you will of course examine 
the damage which has been done to 
your own and to the other person’s 
property. If you believe that the other 
party is at fault frankly tell him so, 
and good-naturedly maintain that po- 
sition. Don’t lose your temper and 
start to quarrel. You may say things 
which may be difficult to prove and 
which may later prejudice your case 
and cost you money. Do not admit 
liability on your part and don’t make 
rash promises. 

You may have to prove that you 
were not negligent or at fault and to 
do this you need to have witnesses. 
[ry to get witnesses who were not in- 
volved in the accident. 

If possible without interfering with 
traffic, do not move cars until police 
examine them. This may be vital to 
your interests. Observe surroundings 
and note the following—exact position 
of cars; how far each is from centre 
or edge of road; how far from the in- 
tersection; any skid or oil marks on 


NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 


880 Bay Street, Toronto 5, Ontario 


R. H. CAMPION, Manager for Canada 
Ontario Branch Office—68 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 








A stock tariff company doing business in all 
Provinces of Canada through licensed 





agents and brokers. 





road. If a pedestrian is hit or persons 
are thrown from the car note their 
position in relation to car. Note the 
direction in which cars were proceed- 
ing; presence or absence of trattic 
lights; time, weather, type and condi- 
tion of pavement. 

Of course you will get car regist: .- 
tion number, name and address and 
licence number of the driver, names 
of policemen, doctor in attendance 
and hospital to which the injured p r- 
son Is sent. 

You must give your name and ; d- 
dress and your licence number. You 
must report any accident which results 
in injury to persons or in damage to 
property to the nearest provincial or 
municipal police officer. Notify your 
insurance company immediately. |o 
nothing toward settling any claim. 
Your insurance company acts for you 
and will see that your interests ire 
protected.—L. D. Millar 


BUREAUCRATS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1|() 


istrative ranks is an annual exam for 
university graduates. They are taken 
in as Junior Administrative Assistants, 
at $2,400, do a general training course 
in several branches, and have a chance 
to rise as quickly as their abilities 
justify. Last year 250 graduates took 
the exam, and only 18 were accepted 
The Service wanted more; and could 
have got more of a good average 
standard. But, says Mr. Bland: “We 
want them better than average.” 
he civil service may well be doing 
things that don’t need doing: o1 
least things that we can't afford 
have my ideas about where cuts could 
be made, and so has nearly everyone 
else. But if you find a civil serv 
doing something you think useless 
don’t blame him: blame his Minister 

As 1951 progresses, the Department 
of Trade and Commerce may have t 
expand to look after new problems o 
new controls. But it won't expand he 
cause Max Mackenzie “seeks to con 
centrate power in his bureau.” No one 
in Canada will be more unhappy ab: 
it than Max Mackenzie. 

Price controls or other consumer 
restrictions may have to be introduced 
But it won't be because any civil sery- 
ant is looking for power. Nobody is 
more reluctant to start controls again 
than the senior officials, like Kenneth 
Fayvlor, who ran them last time. 

If a bureaucrat is “one who seeks to 
concentrate power in his bureau,” 
there are remarkably few of them 
Ottawa. And “the higher the fewe 


THE CANADIAN BANK 


OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 256 
NOTICE is hereby given that a 
DIVIDEND OF TWENTY - F'VE 
CENTS per share on the paic-u 
Capital Stock of this Bank has boven 
declared for the quarter ending 1s 
January 1951 and that the same »! 
be payable at the Bank and Is 
Branches on and after THURSDAY, he 
FIRST day of FEBRUARY 1951 
Shareholders of record at the clos 
business on 30th December 1950. 
Transfer Books will not be close 

By Order of the Board 

JAMES STEWART 
General Mans zer 

Toronto, 15th December 1950 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


SHAREHOLDERS of H. R. Mac- 
Millan Export Co. Ltd. received divi- 
ids totalling $1,728,040 on fiscal 


a 


the lower initial price for western 
wheat and a lower average price for 
potatoes. The gross value of these 


NET PRODUCTION of Home Oil 
Co. Ltd. for the present year after 
deducting royalties, etc., will amount 
to approximately 1,500,000 barrels 
compared with 1,800,000 barrels the 
previous year, according to a report 


ONE of the foremost proponents of 
the profit-sharing idea in industry is 
the Lincoln Electric Co., Leaside, Ont. 
This year, 126 cheques totalling 
$150,000 were distribute 2d. Said Presi- 
dent M. N. Vuchnich, . the bonus 


‘ {950’s operations. This is some $3,000 three crops alone was $121,000,000 of the President, James R. Lowery. is not a Christmas present .. . every 
d more than in 1949. The balance, re- less than in 1949. For most other Had there been the market for it, net cent of it is earned.” In other words 
. | tained in the business for working crops, increased production more than production would have been about it’s good business. In the U.S. the 
ee B vital, plant expansion, and debt offset price declines and increased 2,000,000 barrels. In Redwater alone parent company (at Cleveland, Ohio) 
o ;Juction, was higher than in the pre- gross values were registered for all some 400,000 barrels more could have has been doing it for 16 years. In that 
4 is year: $5,684,341 compared except dry peas, dry ‘beans and field been produced under the Conservation period the average employee has re- 
d. i h $4,046,690. roots where slight declines occurred. Board allowable. ceived $40,000 in bonuses. 

u For sales of lumber, plywood, pulp, 

ts ©) © oors and lumber products, operation | 

to = ©' Six central warehouses, freight 

- : m chartered ships, and miscellane- 

ur 2 ous income from services and invest- 

= nts, the company received $89,- VY / s 
yy. 1) 071,738 during the year ended Sep- Ou. re lh OO ompany 

ue aes 30. For the same period last 

ir the figure was $75,888,184, but 
ere was no pulp sold that year. 
ue ... WHEN YOU INSTALL A 

. PROFIT of $321,277 for the year 

S shown in the annual report of 


' Brantford Cordase Co. Ltd. This is 
= os > : . 
provision for depreciation, Do- 





VICKERS-KEELER BOILER 








for | minion and Provincial taxes and a tax , 

con 9) paid inventory reserve. Total current ¢" fo Ms 

is, ossets are given as $2,205,758, and Rf" FEN a . 
its, Me assetS are given as 92,2V9,/0, & Gl Ties Mm Scientifically designed, with the exclusive 
es d assets at $2,559,892. Z a 


OR the fiscal year ended a. double-ring circulation system, the 


eS 1950, Beatty Bros. Ltd. showed :< 

t profit of $587,277, compared wah 

ee i net profit of $954,079 for the fiscal 

vear ended August 27, 1949. 

‘ Wm. G. Beatty, President, pointed 

out that the most important factor 

contributing to the decline in profit 

was a 12 per cent decrease in sales 

from the all-time high achieved in 
949. The decrease in sales was prin- 
pally the result of a decline in con- 
imer demand, particularly in West- 
rn Canada where an unusually severe 

vinter was followed by spring floods. . 
Earned surplus increased from “geen 
.720,735 to $6,156,018, however, 
d working capital also increased 

OF from $5,325,012 to $5,591,143 in the 

ay elve-month period. 








powerful Vickers-Keeler Boiler 


is unexcelled for operating 


efficiency. 


When you purchase one of these 





famous boilers, you are indeed 
in good company. For the leaders 
in the leading industries throughout 


Canada have selected and installed this 





> 
Wands 


amen Mma, ‘2 


completely dependable boiler. 
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| NDICATED asset value of the com- 
out “mon stock of Argus Corp. Ltd. at 

p November 30, 1950, was $13.73 per 
ner share, compared with $12.15 a year 


INDUSTRIES SERVED INCLUDE: 


A : : Paint @ 
cd. ago. E. P. Taylor, President, states . 
rv; principal change in investments Chemical @ 
is ing the year was an increase in the Textile @ 
in ipany’s holdings of British Colum- 
th Forest Products Ltd. from 200,000 ees 
Sto 300,000 shares. Brewing @ 
, Income from investments of $1,- Food @ 
uu,” ++5,830 and net income of $1,244,731 
lor the year ended November 30, es 
i /50, were at all-time highs and com- Mining @ 
- pare with $1,181,400 and $984,968, 
K prespectively, in the preceding fiscal AS WELL AS— 
year, 


Public and Religious Institutions 


SGROSS value of the principal field Commercial Buildings 

crops produced on Canadian farms in 
2 1950 is at present estimated at $1,483,- 
; 000,000, according to the Dominion 
a Bureau of Statistics. This is about four 
Ist “@per cent below the 1949 level of 
51,544,000,000. Anticipated _partici- 
pation payments on western wheat, 
oats and barley will place this year’s 
Crop at a higher level than is cur- 
‘rently indicated. 

Among the principal factors affect- 
ing the apparent decline in the gross 
iad value of field crops from the 1949 

slevel were the relatively poor quality 
of the western wheat and barley crops, 


Municipalities 
Public Utilities 


Pah 
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MONTREAL ie eo) 


INDUSTRIAL BOILERS 
SHIPS « ENGINES 
MARINE MACHINERY 


SPECIAL MACHINES 
INDUSTRIAL METAL WORK 
MINING MACHINERY 


Toronto Office: 25 King Street West 








“Dress-up” old ceiling fixtures with thes 


Smart new lamps 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


LUMI-BOWL LAMPS 


\ 






At last... something really different in decorative lighting . . . an entirely 





new kind of lamp bulb. These new G-E Lumi-bowl lamps “dress-up” both 






old ceiling fixtures and new — give a redecorated look to living room, dining 






room, bedrooms and halls. Fixtures look smarter — room and furnishings 





take on fresh charm. 





Lumi-bow] lamps direct most of the light upwards on to the ceiling, 












have an ivory-enamelled bowl that 














softens and mellows the downward 


light. 


Fe HERE’S HOW IT WOR 


Light is directed upward thro 
inside frosted portion of the b 






See your G-E dealer today . . . and 
. - Enamel coating softens the do 


buy these different lamp bulbs for every ward light. 












Unshaded spot here adds att 
tive sparkle to the bulb and 
your room. 


ceiling fixture in place of the bare bulbs 






you ve been using. 





CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


LIMITED 






Head Office: Toronto — Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 





